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micy 
Events cf the Gieck. 

Tue “peace offensive’? which Mr. Lloyd George 
*naugurated when he had to persuade Labor to adopt the 
Man-Power Bill has come to an abrupt end. That is the 
only definite meaning which can be read into the official 
statement—or should we call it a manifesto?—which 
describes, in the inflated style of French party 
rhetoric, the labors of the Supreme War Council at 
Versailles last week. There is no joint revision of war- 
aims, no attempt to explore the opening for negotiation 
offered by Count Czernin; there is nothing to do but 
fight, spend, shed more blood to follow the torrents that 
have been shed. That is a fair summary of the document. 
It must be taken as an expression of the mind of Mr. 
Lloyd George, Lord Milner, M. Clemenceau, and Signor 
Orlando and Baron Sonnino. On the other hand, Mr. 
Wilson, who is the eventual arbiter in these matters, was 
only represented by a Secretary of his Paris Embassy. 
The Council, we are told, after examining the speeches of 
Counts Hertling and Czernin, came to the conclusion 
that there were in them no “ real approximation to the 
moderate conditions laid down by all the Allied Govern- 
ments.” One notes that no distinction is drawn here 
between the two enemy speeches, and also that the 
Allied Governments are presumed to have a common 
basis. There were wide differences between Mr. George, 
Mr. Wilson, and M. Pichon. Further, it is said that the 
enemy is now pursuing at Brest-Litovsk “openly dis- 
closed plans of conquest and spoliation.’’ The conclusion 
is that “the only immediate task’’ is to prosecute the 
war until there is “a change of temper ”’ 


in the “ enemy 
governments and peoples.”’ 








One would have thought that the evidence of a 
change of temper in the enemy peoples at least was over- 
whelming. Does that mean that this stiffening on the 
part of the War Council may be partly the consequence 
of the German and Austrian strikes, that the enemy is 
thought to be weakening, and therefore that our rulers 
harden their hearts?) We devoutly hope not. But that 
will be the reading of the German Jingoes. Last week 
the German masses were convinced that their rulers were 
‘the obstacle to peace. The German War Party will point 
to this communication, and blame the other side for the 
continuation of the war. This is a rebuff of Count 
Czernin’s plea for Austro-American communications. 
Coming as it does at the critical moment of the Brest 
negotiations, it is likely to frustrate all the protests of 
the Moderates and the workers, and to drive the Junkers 
forward on their policy of aggrandizement. The rhetoric 
of the concluding paragraphs of the communication defies 
summary. lt stated, however, that “the functions of 
the Council itself were enlarged,” declared that the 
Allies have no “ hidden designs,’ and spoke of meeting 
“the enemy’s onset with firm and quiet confidence ” in a 
way which suggests that the Council has adopted the 
popular theory of a coming German offensive in the 
West. 

* * 

WHEN the Allied Premiers “ gave the most careful 
consideration ’’ at Versailles to Count Czernin’s speech, 
what text of it, we wonder, did they have before them? 
The arrival of the ‘‘ Neue Freie Presse ’’ shows that the 
telegraphic version which reached this country was 
seriously erroneous, either through mistranslation or 
through an error in transmission. The earlier version 
made Count Czernin say that as regards her Allies, 

‘‘ whether in the case of Germany’s possession of 

Belgium or in the case of Turkey, Austria-Hungary, 

faithful to her engagement to fight to the end in defence 


of her Allies, will defend the possessions of her Allies 
as she would her own.” 


This obscure sentence seemed to mean that Austria was 
fighting for the present war-map, and in particular for 
the retention of Belgium by Germany. What Count 
Czernin really said is the exact opposite :— 

“In so far as the [Wilson] proposals relate to our 
Allies—German possessions, Belgium, and the Turkish 
Empire are dealt with in them—I declare that I, loyal 
to the obligations of alliance undertaken, am firmly 
determined to go to the extreme in defence of ithe Allies, 
We will defend the pre-war possessions of our Allies as 
our own.” 

This is a vitally different statement, and plainly means 
that Austria is fighting not for the war-map of 1918, but 
for the map of 1914. In other words, Count Czernin 
accepts all Mr. Wilson’s general proposals (League of 
Nations, disarmament, freedom of the seas), puts forward 
the territorial status quo of 1914 as the basis of further 
negotiations, and by his phrase about no ‘‘ one-sided 
concessions ’’ to Italy, hints that by reciprocal] concessions 
the status quo basis might be modified by negotiation. 
That is a reasonable offer, which only gamblers would 


reject without examination. 
* *# * 


Tue German strike for ‘‘ peace, liberty, and bread ”’ 
lasted a week, and came to an end on Monday. Taking 
its lead from the ‘‘ Times ’’ (which at first suggested that 
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the whole movement was encouraged by the German 
Government, that for its own ends wished to send 
exaggerated news of an unreal strike to England), our 
Press inclines to the view that the strike was a failure, 
and has “fizzled out.’’ A political strike is essentially 
a warning and a demonstration. It is a gesture by which 
the men say to their Governinent, ‘‘ See, we are no longer 
the inert slaves whose wills and sufferings you can dis- 
regard. We have lost the patriotic illusions of the early 
days, and perceive that by making munitions we are 
only helping you to prolong the war for evil and useless 
ends. We will down tools when we choose, and walk 
back as we choose. Take a long step towards peace, or 
we will strike again and yet again.”’ Did any reason- 
able being expect more than this; did many expect as 
much? In fact, it appears from the evidence of Deputy 
Dittmann that the stvike was only meant to last days. 
In Berlin it ran for a full week, and elsewhere for at 
least three days. It seems to be true that it was feeble 
in the coal-mining districts, in the Western industrial 


districts, and at Essen. It was general in Berlin, 
Hamburg, and the dockyards and ports, and well-marked 
at Cologne, Breslau, Leipzig, and Munich. 


* *% * 

From Tuesday the Military Command took control, 
and in some districts martial law was proclaimed. There 
was some rioting, extending over several days, in the 
suburbs of Berlin, where the strikers cut the tramway 
wires and held up the traffic. Meetings were forbidden, 
the men’s central club closed, and the strike committee 
(in intention apparently a sort of Soviet) dissolved. At 
some points the police were overborne, and there were 
casualties from revolver shots on both sides. Many 
factcries were ‘‘ militarized,’’ and strikers were told that 
they would be sent to the Army if they did not return 
to work. Of severe punishments we hear little, except 
in one outrageous instance. A court-martial sentenced 
Herr Dittmann, a Reichstag Minority Socialist deputy, 
to five years’ imprisonment for ‘‘ incitement to high 
treason.’”’ His offence was addressing a strikers’ meet- 
ing. ‘‘ Vorwiirts’’ was suppressed, at least for a day, 
and Berlin papers failed to appear, probably 
because the printers struck. The real test of the political 
value of the strike is that it drew a measure of sympathy 
from the Radical papers, the ‘‘ Berliner Tageblatt ’’ and 
the ‘‘ Frankfurter Zeitung,’ and forced eventhe Majority 
Socialists to put themselves at its head. Of the effect on 
the Government we cannot as yet judge, and the effect 
which was to be expected only after the end of the strike 
may have been frustrated by the Versailles com- 
munication. 


+1, y 
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* * * 

Tue Russo-German negotiations are once more in a 
critical stage, and this time if there is a rupture it will 
come from the German side. That presumably is what 
Trotsky would have preferred, for while he may be 
playing a long game for general revolution, the Russian 
peasants behind him desire and expect peace. The cause 
of the present tension is the Ukrainian complication. 
At the resumed sittings on February Ist, the old question 
was again debated, whether the delegates of the 
Ukrainian Rada had the right to speak for the Ukraine 
and to act independently of Russia. The debate ended 
in a deadlock, Count Czernin maintaining that the 
Central Powers still recognized the Rada as the sovereign 
body of the Ukraine, and Trotsky still denying its right 
to any voice. Thereafter, the Conference was 
interrupted, and the statesmen of the Central Powers 
travelled to Berlin, where a general council was held. 

* 

On the facts, so far as we knew them, it is hard to 
dispute the claim of the Rada to represent the Ukraine. 
It won an overwhelming majority in the election of the 
Constituent Assembly, and even in the local Soviets its 
adherents seem to be a majority. There is a Bolshevik 
element in the Ukraine, but it largely consists of Great 
Russian trocps who happened to be stationed there. 
How far the Bolshevik invasion of the Ukraine has been 
successful, save round Kharkoff, it is hard to say, for 
the news from Berlin flatly contradicts the news from 
Petrograd. On the whole, we imagine that the Rada is 
the effective government, and also that it has a good con- 
stitutional standing. It is not really ‘‘ counter- 





revolutionary ’’ and ‘‘ bourgeois,’’ but rather Moderate 
Socialist and Nationalist. Its policy appears to be a 
peace dictated solely by Ukrainian interests as distinct 
from international ideals. ' Its delegates have negotiated 
secretly with the Central Powers, and the terms under 
discussicn are said to be the cession to the Ukraine of the 
Ruthenian (Ukrainian) part of Galicia, in return for 
some species of Austrian protectorate. 
% x * 


30TH sides inevitably attach the utmost importance 
to the Ukrainian question. It has supplies of food which 
both Austria and Russia covet, and its territory is a base 
from which Russia itself may be controlled, especially if 
its allies, the Cossacks, act with it. That is why, 


apparently in pure ignorance, the French Government ' 


subsidized the Rada, and that is why the Bolsheviks 
desire at any cost to overthrow it. To the Central 
Powers a good peace with the Ukraine matters more than 
any sort of peace with Great Russia, and they may break 
off negotiations with the Russians if they can securely 
include the Ukraine in Central Europe, with its rich corn 
lands and its 30 millions of inhabitants. The tragedy of 
the position is that it seems quite probable that the 
Ukrainians themselves are satisfied with this prospect, 
for the doings of the Bolsheviks have not modified their 
ancient racial antipathy to Great Russians. 
x * % 

Tue border problem of Russia is everywhere an 
inextricable tangle of race wars and class wars. The 
Polish Legion ‘n Russia (not to be confounded with the 
anti-Russian Polish Legion, which fought on the Cen- 
tralist side) is at open war with the Bolsheviks, and is 
said to have captured their headquarters at Mohileff with 
Krylenko in person. It preserved its discipline, and is 
violently anti-Bolshevik, whereas in Polard itself the 
tendency of the masses seems to be now pro-Bolshevik. 
The Roumanians seem to be more than holding their 
own, and have occupied Bessarabia. In Finland the civil 
war between the middle-class Government and the Red 
Guards (local Socialists with Russian reinforcements) 
continues, apparently with some success for the 
Socialists. Sweden will not intervene, but volunteers are 
being recruited to aid the Finnish cause. Everywhere 
the Bolsheviks, feeling that the revolution will be 
insecure if a ring of “ bourgeois’’ states surround it, 
are pursuing a revolutionary offensive, as the French did 
in 1792, and everywhere their violence, intelligible as it 
may be, is ruining their moral credit. Meanwhile, in 
Petrograd itself, the attempt to turn monastery buildings 
into a secular almshouse and infirmary, has led to mass 
processions of protest by women, and to the excommunica- 
tion by the disestablished Church of all Bolsheviks. 

x st st 


THe Great Reform Bill is passed, and in a few 
months the democracy of men and womea will be able 
to speak with their enemies in their gate. The power of 
corruption, the dishonoring exclusion of women, the 
disfranchisement of poverty, are all ended or mended 
under this instrument of change. Unfortunately, it has 
been marred in its passage through Parliament. Both 
Houses have erred, and both have failed to play their 
proper part. By the exclusion of the alternative vote, 
the Lords, conscious or unconscious of the Tory 
wirepullers, risk a great social danger—the election of 
a large body of members as minority representatives. 
We cannot imagine a worse spectacle to present to a war- 
weary, possibly a gravely disturbed, democracy. The 
Commons, on their side, have struck down Proportional 
Representation, even on a limited and experimental 
basis, and thereby blunted and coarsened the popular 
choice. We have small faith in the final accept- 
ance of Lord Lansdcwne’s proposal of a Commission 
for weaving a proportional scheme limited to 100 
members into the completed fabric of the Act. 
The plan is subject to the assent of the Commons, and, 
in thse absence of the alternative vote, this will almost 
certainly be refused. Liberalism and Labor will now 
have to consider their positions. They may easily cut 
each others’ throats, in dozens of constituencies, while 


the Tory looks on tertivs gaudens. 
* 


* * 


Tue military policy of the Allies, which has been 
in a state of flux since the Rapallo Conference, has now 
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been developed one stage nearer to ‘‘ unity of control.’’ 
There has been almost continuous agitation in a section 
of the French Press for unity of command, and the idea 
clearly was that General Petain should become Generalis- 
simo. What General Foch’s réle would be under such a 
régime is not easy to determine, since it is obvious that 
General Weygand must represent his views. But even 
in France sober critics like M bidou have realized the 
difficulties in the way of a unified command, and the new 
unity, achieved at the last meeting of the Supreme War 
Council, is secured by the Staff. The final result is an 
almost slavish imitation of the Prussian mcdel. The 
Grand General Staff it is, and not a unified command 
which gives such unity as the enemy possesses. The 
general strategy of the war is there decided, and the 
plans are formed for any particular stroke. There is no 
unified executive. When it is thought necessary to 
secure that sort of unity, German Generals are charged 
with the actual realization of the plans, as was the case 
with Mackensen in the Roumanian campaign and Below 
in the Italian. 

As a necessary consequence of the model chosen by 
the Allies M. Clemenceau has clearly overreached him- 
self. When the unified General Staff was first proposed 
the French Premier received the suggestion with 
enthusiasm, seeing in it the immediate preparation for 
a unified command. But when Mr. Lloyd George failed 
to secure this readjustment, which he probably desired 
and intended, M. Clemenceau killed the new Staff by 
withdrawing Foch and substituting for him an unknown 
general. If the Staff was not to be supreme, he thought, 
it would be negligible. In the event the Staff has been 
made supreme, and instead of Foch being the dominant 
figure Wilson stands in his place. By removing Foch 
Clemenceau has simply lost his chance of ruling the Staff, 
and has left it very much at the mercy of the British 
representative. - Sir Henry Wilson, who was thought 
equal to sitting in council with Foch, must be a more 
considerable figure than Weygand, who is completely 
overshadowed by the Chief of the French Staff; and, 
with General Bliss as a sort of novice and General 
Cadorna in eclipse, he is in a position of decided 
advantage. He, with his colleagues, sat throughout the 
military conferences, while Sir William Robertson only 
came in for the “ greater part of the purely military 
discussions.” 

* * * 

Ir would be of interest to know what is the precise 
réle of the Chief of the Staff. Technically he regards the 
whole world as his parish, and wherever a British cam- 
paign is being fought he rules. But the “Supreme’”’ 
Staff has been formed simply and solely to correlate the 
entire operations, and hence Sir William Robertson must 
dance when Sir Henry Wilson pipes. He must find the 
troops for the ventures which the ‘‘Supreme’’ Staff favors, 
and for the rest arrange the subsidiary campaigns with 
what are left over. It is an odd position, but we may 
now regard Sir Henry Wilson as having definitely super- 
seded Sir William Robertson in the initiation of the 
British strategy, and we have no means of judging 
whether we have gained or lost. Militarily there can 
hardly be a question that we gain by a unity of control 
secured by the Staff. Politically it 1s difficult to under- 

stand where the British War Cabinet stands. In effect 
the Supreme War Council is a military dictatorship, and 
Mr. Lloyd George’s persistence seems to be more effective 
than the French Premier’s force and finesse. It is in 
his hands that the direction of the war lies, and if the 
military decisions are on the same level as the political 
strategy we are not sanguine as to the result. 

es ¥ * 

“ Fasius,’’ the military critic of the “ Neue Freie 
Presse,’ has written an interesting article on the 
question of ‘ breaking through’’ the Western Front. 
He admits that it is the only form of offensive in trench 
warfare, since there are no flanks; and that the Germans 
must take the offensive if they are to win. This is an 
important proposition, that is generally lost sight of in 
this country. The conditions of a successful. break 
through are, he says, that the breach should have a 
minimum depth of about ten miles, and a minimum 





On the Western Front 
density of Allied troops 
Italian Front when the 


extension of about twelve. 
there is three times the 
that there were on the 
attack broke through, and he admits that they 
are good troops. There is a great accumulation of 
guns and munitions. As a consequence, there must be 
absolute secrecy and surprise for a successful offensive, 
and he dces not seem hopeful as to the result. So far 
as we can gather, he thinks it necessary to penetrate to 
a depth of ten miles at once; but if we are to take that 
as a necessary condition, we may dismiss the problem of 
breaking through. Even with the tanks, we could only 
get four or five miles. Verdun is the only concave 
salient which would offer chances to the enemy ; but it 
must have an ill-sounding name after the last campaign. 
And the offensive is still problematical. 
% * oo 


Tue attitude of the Colonial Office to the question 
of the Ceylon riots continues to be so disingenuous and 
discreditable that it must do serious harm to the whole 
reputation of British colonial administration. It is 
nearly three years since the riots took place and the 
island was placed under martial law. The Sinhalese at 
once began to make the most serious allegations against 
the methods adopted of administering martial law, and 
gave a large number of specific instances in which, they 
said, innocent persons had been executed or imprisoned 
or flogged by officers. The Colonial Office has persistently 
refused to grant the request of the Sinhalese and of 
Members of Parliament for an inquiry into these allega- 
tions. When questioned as to the specific cases, Mr. Bonar 
Law, Mr. Long, or Sir A. Steel-Maitland gave a stereo 
typed reply : “1 have no reason to believe that there is any 
truth whatever in the whole story.’’ For over a year and 
a-half this attitude was stubbornly maintained. Then, 
under pressure, the new Governor, Sir John Anderson, 
ordered an inquiry into ten cases of alleged shootings 
without trial, and published the evidence and report of 
the Commissioners. In nearly every one of these ten 
cases the Secretary of State had previously stated in the 
usual formula that he had no reason to believe that there 
was any truth at all in the allegations and story of the 
Sinhalese. In every one of these ten cases the inquiry 
showed that the allegations and story of the Sinhalese 
were true in every particular, and that officers acting 
under martial law had, as the Governor now reported, 
administered “lynch law,’’ executing their unfortunate 
victims without trial and after the riots had ceased. 

* 7 * 

Ir might have been imagined that the Colonial 
Office would have sufficient care of the good name of 
our colonial administration to be warned by the above 
facts, and would have immediately ordered a full and 
impartial inquiry into all the other allegations. But 
minds in Whitehall move in a more mysterious way. The 
other day an influential deputation was received by Mr. 
Hewins, Under Secretary of State. The deputation 
pointed out that the Sinhalese had made a large number 
of specific allegations of official misconduct other than 
those inquired into—e.g., there were twenty-two alleged 
cases of illegal executions, of which only nine had been 
inquired into by the Commission—the deputation asked 
for a full inquiry and report into all the cases. Mr. 
Hewins replied that all the cases had been inquired into 
by the Governor, and that the inquiry had showed that 
the allegations were untrue, except in the cases in which 
the Commissioner’s report had been published. It was 
then gently pointed out to Mr. Hewins that it seemed a 
most singular thing for the administration to publish 
the evidence and report in nine cases in which it was 
proved that the Administration had been in fault and 
gross injustice inflicted, and to refuse to publish the 
evidence and report in thirteen cases in which, so he said, 
the Administration was proved to have acted correctly 
and justly. Would not Mr. Hewins immediately publish 
the full evidence, which would thus help to restore con- 
fidence in the Ceylon Administration? Mr. Hewins 


seemed to be uncomfortable, but the only thing which 
he made clear was that the Colonial Office would not pub- 
lish the evidence which might rebut the allegations, and 
would not hold a full and impartial inquiry into the 
administration of martial law. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


DIPLOMACY OF THE KNOCK -OUT 
BLOW. 


WE do not know what impression the Manifesto of the 
Supreme Council of the Allies has made upon the enemy, 
but we shall be curious to gather the considered opinion 
of America. It is, we think, a misfortune that the great 
power of the United States was represented at the 
“ political discussions ’’ of the Council by a Secretary of 
its Paris Embassy, who appears to have had no “ political 
commission ’’ at all. For the material of the Manifesto 
is a matter of vital concern to American no less than to 
European statesmanship. The Austro-German documents 
which it binds together in one sweeping negative were 
much more closely occupied with President Wilson’s 
momentous definition of the Allies’ terms than with Mr. 
George’s much slighter and more elusive presentation of 
them. Count Czernin’s rejoinder, at least, was an 
elaborate and courteous treatment of the President’s 
message. It accepted most of its general propositions. 
It declared that the President had offered “ an appreciable 
approach to thé Austro-Hungarian point of view,’”’ and 
added that to some of his proposals Austria could 
“joyfully give her approval.” The Count greeted with 
“ gratitude’ the President’s plea for disarmament, and 
accepted without qualification his demand for the freedom 
of the seas and an economic peace after the war. When 
the Allied Council dismisses these tenders as evidence 
merely of “an aggressive and unrepentant militarism,”’ 
to be met in its turn by the sword, and only by the sword, 
we must ask whether it had the President’s endorsement 
before it. It is good enough to inform us that the Power 
which Mr. George described over a year ago as “ squealing 
for peace’ now only cherishes plans of conquest and 
spoliation. ‘That phrase conveys at once an undeserved 
rebuke to our soldiers and a merited censure on our 
statesmen. It is an essentially “ defeatist’’ argument, 
ignoring all that we have won in the war and Germany 
has lost, and taking the bluff of her Jingoes at its full 
face value. But when the Council contrasts with these 
aggressive designs its own “ moderate conditions ’’ (in 
what document have they been laid down?) and claims 
the ‘ moral triumph ”’ which is their due, we have to ask 
in the name of Liberal England no less than of Liberal 
America, where does the cause of the Allies stand? 
On the “secret treaties’ or the open impulse of 
democracy which made the uprising of 1914? On the 
freedom of Belgium or the dismemberment of Albania? 
In order to bring this grave matter to a test, we must 
examine the worst of the series of disloyal engagements 
which have undermined the force of our war on the 
autocratic principle in Europe, and deny to it its “ moral 
triumph.” 





THE 


With a touch of humor which one assumes to be 
unconscious, the author of the Allied Manifesto from 
Paris remarked that the Allies are “ united in heart and 
will,’’ and “ not by any hidden designs.” It was scarcely 
tactful to remind us that the compacts which formed the 
basis of the alliance between the Governments are 1.0 
longer hidden. If we know now their view of what our 
young men are fighting for, we have to thank Petrograd 
rather than the Council at Versailles. There seems to be 
an impression abroad that the mere publication of the 
secret treaties abrogated all of them. That was almost 
our own But so far as we can follow these 
mysteries, there are only two of the secret treaties which 
can now be regarded as entirely obsolete. These are the 
documents by which all the Allies accepted the claim of 
Russia to Constantinople and the Straits, and that in 


view. 








which Russia sanctioned French pretensions to the left 
bank of the Rhine, while France left to the late Tsar 
a free hand to deal as he pleased with the Polish question 
and the German Eastern frontier. These two treaties 
are obsolete, for the simple reason that the Tsar’s suc- 
cessors repudiate them. The other treaties stand intact. 
M. Pichon, the other day, reasserted the adherence of 
the French Government to them in their entirety. The 
Italian Treaty was re-affirmed, after Signor Orlando’s 
recent visit to London, with peculiar solemnity, first, by 
the Italian Premier himself, and then by Lord Robert 
Cecil in reply to a question in the House. It is the 
most elaborate and, in some respects, the most cynical 
of the whole series. One recollects the definition which 
her Premier gave of Italy’s policy in the war. Her prin- 
ciple, said Signor Salandra, must be sacro egoismo. There 
has been no deviation from the ideal of “ consecrated 
selfishness,’’ and the Treaty translates it into territorial 
terms. 

The full text of this Treaty has now been published 
(‘‘ Manchester Guardian’’ and ‘‘ The New Europe,”’ 
January 17th), and it deserves careful study. There is 
a case, as President Wilson recognizes, for a re-drawing 
of the northern frontier of Italy, where genuinely 
Italian populations are left outside it. This Treaty, 
however, is dominated from first to last, less by 
irredentism than by strategical and colonial aims. The 
clearest and most reasonable of the Italian claims is by 
common consent that to the Trentino. The student 
who follows the Treaty with the aid of an ethnographical 
as well as a physical map, will note at once that even 
this claim is distorted. It assigns to Italy not merely 
the Trentino, which is solidly Italian, but also ‘‘ the 
whole of the Southern Tyrol,’’ much of which is the 
most German and the most loyal part of Austria. We 
do not risk a numerical estimate, for we have not got 
the census figures parish by parish, but speaking 
roughly, this Trentino-Tyro]l clause concedes to Italy 
about twice as much territory as she may justly claim 
on racial grounds. The reason is simple. She wants a 
strong strategical frontier, and therefore she insists on 
the Brenner Pass andthe watershed of the Rhetian Alps. 
She asks, in short, not for a racial, but as the Treaty 
puts it, for “a natural and geographical frontier.”’ 

The same principle is followed as the frontier turns 
south and east. Here it is not the Germans of Austria, 
but the Slovenes, who are wronged. Trieste is, of 
course, by a substantial majority, an Italian city, but it 
is a Latin island in a Slav Sea. Even its suburbs are 


Slovene, and so is the rural area behind it. Goritzia 
may be reckoned an lialian town, but when we 
come to the big peninsula of Istria, south of 


Trieste, which goes en bloc to Italy, it is only a thin 
strip along the seashore which really is Italian. The 
country districts are almost solidly Croatian, and so are 
the numerous islands, big and small, the nursery of a 
fine race of seamen, which are all included in the Italian 
net. Next comes Dalmatia, of which the northern 
two-thirds (to Cape Planka) and nearly all its multitude 
of islands, go to Italy. The figures of its population 
are tolerably well known by now. The proportion of 
Italians is between 3 and 4 per cent. The rest are 
Slavs (Serbo-Croats). We need hardly answer the 
contention that the Austrian census is biassed against 
the Italians. Is it then favor of the 
Croats and Serbs? Allow for some margin of error, if 
you please, and admit 5, 10, even 15 per cent. of 
Italians. The Italian claim gains nothing by the 
rectification. There are incontestably 7 per cent. of 
Baltic Germans in Courland, and there the Germans, 


biassed in 


like the Italians in Dalmatia, have done much in the 
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remoter past for the culture of the less advanced native 
(Lettish) population. But who among us would admit 
that the Germans had a good national claim to Cour- 
land? They do not themselves advance it. Thus it 
turns out that while including the genuine Italian 
population of the Trentino, Trieste, and the Istrian 
coast, the Treaty has also given to Italy a much more 
numerous alien population, German, Slovene, and 
Croat. The balance of nationality is altered for the 
worse, and the new map makes more grievances than 
it cures. It is an aggravation of this offence against 
nationality that the sufferers belong mainly to an Allied 
race, the Serbo-Croats. 

In its dealings with Albania, Clauses VI. and VII. 
open a new chapter of anti-national policy. This inter- 
esting and attractive race has had good friends in 
England, from Byron to Miss Durham, and very seldom 
has it failed to win the regard of any European who has 
really lived on close terms with it. The Northern moun- 
tain clans, to be sure, are as backward and barbarous 
as they are brave and devoted to freedom, but not more 
so than the Montenegrins. The Southern Albanians, 
on the other hand, are progressive and cherish a passion 
for education. A generation of enlightened administra- 
tion would bring this fine race well up to the general 
Balkan level of civilization, while in its traditions of 
chivalry and honor there are moral elements which the 
other Balkan peoples lack. On the Albanians the Treaty 
pronounces the worst of all possible dooms. It partitions 
their country. in full ownership”’ the 
port of Valona with its hinterland. She pledges her- 
self not to resist “the possible desire of France, Great 
Britain, and Russia to partition the northern and 
scuthern districts of Albania between Montenegro, 
Serbia, and Greece.’’ Memories are short, but we recall 
the touch of passion, rare in him, with which in 1912 
Sir Edward Grey resisted the proposal of Russia to annex 
North Albania to Montenegro and Serbia. He made a 
fine plea for the honest handling of national claims, and 
an international force marched into Scutari to turn the 
Montenegrins out. The frontiers were drawn very badly 
and very grudgingly by the London Conference, and 
much truly Albanian country went then to Greece and 
Serbia. They now want more, and Greece in particular, 
by alternative bargains has reinsured herself in both 
camps, for the Kaiser, we believe, has also promised her 
Southern Albania. Finally, the Treaty leaves in the 
centre a little Mohammedan principality, which will 
fall, we suppose, to that deplorable adventurer Essad 
Pasha, but even over this a protectorate is conceded to 
Italy. Partition is the worst fate for Albania, and the 
rule of any alien Balkan race means the suppression of 
its nationality and. language, and tampering with the 
landed rights of the peasantry. 

To complete our survey of this most comprehensive 
treaty, we must pass to other continents. We forget how 
often Italy has promised to evacuate Rhodes and the 
other islands of the Dodecannese, Greek by population, 
which were seized during her war on Tripoli. These she 
is to obtain “in full possession.” Then we turn to the 
mainland of Turkey, where Italy’s share is to be the 
extensive and valuable coast province of Adialia. 
Apparently this was conceded to her long ago in some 
still secret ‘“ Italo-British Convention.” Behind this 
secret treaty looms the dim figures of earlier secret 
treaties. The opening words of Clause IX. are worth 
quoting :— 


Italy obtains “ 


‘France, Great Britain, and Russia recognize as an 
axiom the fact that Italy is interested in maintaining 
the political balance of power in the Mediterranean, and 








her right to take over, when Turkey is broken up, a 

portion equal to theirs in the Mediterranean.”’ 
The alternative, however, is provided for, that the 
Powers may not break up Turkey, but may maintain its 
inviolability ‘‘ for a further period of time.’’ In that case 
Adalia is to be the Italian “ sphere of interest.” Finally, 
we must transport ourselves to Africa, and there we hear 
the doom of an unoffending neutral, the last native 
independent State of Africa. If France and Great 
Britain extend their “ Colonial possessions in Africa at 
the expense of Germany,’’ Italy may extend her 
possessions in Erithrea and Somaliland. That can be 
only at the expense of their “ hinterland,’ Abyssinia. 
We learn in Clause XI. that “Italy shall receive a 
military contribution corresponding to her strength and 
sacrifices,’ which seems to mean an old-fashioned military 
indemnity, and not compensation for damage suffered. 
Finally, the door is barred and bolted on any protest from 
the Christian Church. The Allies must support Italy 
“in so far as she does not permit the representatives of 
the Holy See to take diplomatic action with regard to 
the conclusion of peace.’’ That, needless to say, is why 
we had to leave the Pope without the courtesy of an 
answer to his Note. It used to be common form in old- 
world treaties to invoke in the last line the bléssings of 
the Holy Ghost. That formality is omitted. 

A few weeks before this Treaty was made, we suppose 
under the duress of the Italian claims, Mr. Asquith 
delivered an eloquent speech at Dublin, in which he 
announced that the future Europe must be built not on 
“the balance of power,”’ 
nations.’? That speech may 
criticism of the Treaty. 
based avowedly on “the 


but on a ‘‘ partnership of 

excuse us from any 
Here is a document 
power,” and 
on nothing else. It means nothing but a scheme for 
defying nationality, in order to build up some fantastic 
naval security for Italy in the Adriatic. We need not 
pause to point out that whatever she might gain at sea, 
she would lose ten times more in insecurity on land. 
No frontier, however scientific, could guarantee her 
against the enmity of Central Europe, which this Treaty 
totally excludes from access to the sea. By the 
acquisition of German, Slovene, Serbo-Croat, Albanian, 
Greek, Turkish, and possibly Abyssinian subjects, Italy 
would become an Empire doomed to racial unrest and 
firm government. This Treaty remains intact, with all 
its annexations and indemnities. We doubt whether 
outside the Southern Trentino and city of Trieste there 
is a region in all these acquisitions which Italy could 
win by referendum. Note, too, that by inference and 
reference the Treaty commits us to much else. It implies 
the total defeat at least of Austria; it presupposes her 
‘“‘ break-up,’’ and it assigns her territories not only to 
Italy, but also to the South Slavs. It further requires 
the drawing of spheres of interest in Turkey, if not its 
actual partition. While this Treaty stands, we are 
committed to the policy of the ‘‘ knock-out blow.’’ Lord 
Robert Cecil assures us that it stands. 


balance of 





THE MAGNITUDE OF THE AUSTRIAN 
STRIKES. 


Now that we have the reports of tle Austrian strike 
movement during the week beginning January 14th sent 
by the correspondents of the German newspapers, and 
drastically suppressed by the German censorship, it is 
clear that all talk of connivance on the part of the 
Austrian Government is wide of the mark. The outbreak 
was nothing less than catastrophic in its suddenness. It 
surprised and overwhelmed not only the Government, but 
the Socialist leaders and the strikers themselves. There 
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has never been such a gigantic movement in the whole 
history of Austrian labor. For a week it was a case of 
touch-and-go with the whole fabric of the Austrian State. 
Had the Government attempted to offer any resistance, 
had it delayed for a day in satisfying the demands put 
forward on behalf of the workers by the three Socialist 
leaders, Adler, Renner, and Seitz, it is reasonably certain 
that the movement would have finally passed out of the 
control of the political leaders, who managed to regain 
control only by the most strenuous efforts, and would 
have become revolutionary. The Government gave way 
on every point, and the workers returned to work. But 
they have learned their power, and it is safe to say that 
neither Austria nor the Alliance of the Central Powers 
will ever be the same again. 

The movement began on the morning of Monday, 
January 14th. On that day the Austrian newspapers 
contained three items of news. The flour ration was to 
be reduced immediately by one-third; the price of 
tobacco of all kinds was to be doubled; and General von 
Hoffman had indulged his military soul by banging the 
table at Brest-Litovsk. Certainly, the two former items 
of news were directly due to the action of Government 
departments in Vienna. It was at least tactless of these 
departments to choose the very day on which it appeared 
that the Brest negotiations had been finally ruined by a 
Prussian militarist to announce a reduction in the 
already insufficient flour ration, and an absolutely 
prohibitive increase in the price of tobacco. There was 
surely connivance here. Unfortunately for the super- 
subtle argument, calculations as to the amount of bread- 
corn available in Austria, though it is so little, are not 
made in a day, nor are computations as to the stocks of 
tobacco. It had been discovered that it was absolutely 
urgent to reduce the flour ration, if there was not to be a 
complete failure in the supply towards the end of the 
spring. Nota day could be lost. In the case of tobacco, 
the New Year stock-taking had revealed that the supply 
in hand was only one-third of the normal. Since 
Austrian finances are in what may be fairly called an 
appalling condition—the gold reserve has sunk to ten 
millions sterling, and the paper money in circulation is 
allowed, even by the Jingo German Press, to amount 
to nearly thirty milliards of marks—and a _ very 
essential portion of the Austrian revenue is derived from 
the tobacco régie, the official in charge had also not a 
moment to lose in deciding how an equal revenue was to 
be obtained from a reduced supply. He quickly dis- 
covered the only way. And it should be remembered 
that in spite of the fact that the strike was completely 
successful, and that the Government gave way on all 
points, it has neither increased the flour ration nor 
reduced the price of tobacco. To persist in that demand 
was to persist in demanding the impossible. The workers’ 
representatives were placed in possession of the facts: 
they understood the situation and acquiesced. 

Yet the definite demand of the first body of strikers 
was for the restoration of the old flour ration. When at 
midday on Monday, January 14th, the workmen at the 
Daimler Motor Works in Wiener-Neustadt, in Lower 
Austria, laid down their tools, their representatives, 
together with those of the other great munition factories 
in the town, who had immediately followed the lead, 
repaired to the Town Hall, and demanded the restoration 
of the flour ration. The Burgomaster telephoned to the 
Governor for permission to continue it at the old amount 
for a week. The request was refused. He then tele- 
phoned to the Food Ministry, and the request was 
refused again; but the Minister agreed to receive a 
deputation from the workmen without delay in Vienna. 
Meanwhile, the strikers refused to return to work until 
they had heard the result of the deputation. On Tuesday 
night the movement had fairly laid hold of Vienna. Such 
of the great manufacturing suburbs as did not cease work 
that night stopped on the Wednesday. On Thursday and 
Friday the movement spread beyond Lower Austria and 
Vienna to the Steiermark, Bohemia, and Miahren; there 
was a practically complete cessation of work in Graz, 
Briinn, and Prague. On Friday, too, a general strike 
was declared in Buda-Pest. On the same day the workers 
in the Vienna Electrical Works, the tramway workers, 
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and the compositors and printers, in spite of the efforts 
of the Socialist leaders, insisted on coming out. The last 
newspaper appeared on Friday noon. On Saturday, how- 
ever, the “ Arbeiter Zeitung ’’ appeared with a single 
sheet of information, containing the Socialist demands. 

By this time the Socialist leaders had managed to 
gain a fair amount of control over an outburst for 
which they evidently were completely unprepared, and 
which had spread with lightning rapidity throughout 
the Dual Monarchy. They had managed to give an 
unformulated and radical discontent concrete political 
expression. Indeed, there was nothing else to do. In so 
far as the strikers demanded food—real food—it was 
utterly impossible for them to obtain satisfaction, and if 
any demand which they put forward remained unsatis- 
fied, the movement was bound to become revolutionary. 
By formulating the demands in political terms the 
Socialist leaders certainly deserved well of the State, for 
they saved it. Nor can it be said that by so doing they 
in any way falsified the sense of the movement. The 
movement took its actual origin, indeed, in the reduction 
of the bread ration; but the cardinal fact about it was 
not the original downing tools in the Daimler Works at 
Wiener-Neustadt, but the flamelike rapidity with which 
it spread. It was a movement for bread in the sense that 
bread is the symbol of peace in this war. 

While on the Thursday no less than half-a-million 
strikers were quietly parading the streets of Vienna, the 
Government was conferring with Adler, Renner, and 
Seitz. The difficulty was less whether the Government 
should give in—there was really no question at all about 
that—but to what exact terms it should give in. The 
Socialists formulated four main demands: assurances 
that no territorial demands of any sort should be allowed 
to wreck the negotiations at Brest; a binding promise 
that frank information as to the negotiations should he 
given to the representatives of the workers; a funda- 
mental reorganization of the food distribution, in- which 
the farmers should be treated in exactly the same way 
as the town populations; and, finally, the immediate 
introduction of the equal and direct franchise in the 
communes, the homes of agrarian monopoly, without 
which no effective food policy is possible. With regard 
to the first of these, short of compelling the German 
Government to conclude an honest peace with Russia, 
the only thing which it was in the power of the Austrian 
Government to do was to make a binding declaration 
with regard to Poland. Czernin, on being asked, 
immediately telegraphed his consent to this from Brest. 
Poland should be allowed freely to decide its own destiny. 
On the Saturday Czernin published a_ statement 
reiterating in still more categorical language his deter- 
mination not to allow territorial demands of any kind 
to stand in the way of peace, and affirming that Poland 
should freely decide its own fate. This was repeated in 
greater detail by Seidler, the Premier, to the strikers’ 
delegation on the Monday, and made internationally 
valid as a part of Czernin’s speech on January 24th. 
The rest of the demands were accepted by the proper 
Ministers in the same conference on Monday, January 
21st. 

There was, in fact, nothing more for the workers to 
demand or to receive when on the same Monday they 
began to return to work; the one thing they might do 
was to make a beginning with the social revolution. 
Doubtless, it was only the fact that they had won all 
along the line, which made it impossible for the Bolshevik 
elements, which were certainly present among them, to 
sweep the whole movement over to the extreme Left. 
It was no wonder that the German Government, or at 
least that military element of it in whose hands rests 
the administration of the censorship, should have made 
so desperate an effort to suppress the news of the pro- 
ceedings in Austria. But, by suppressing ‘‘ Vorwarts ”’ 
for three days, and then removing the prohibition after 
Scheidemann had pointed out in the Main Committee 
that it was evidently bent on showing the German worker 
also that he would have to adopt similar means to obtain 
a similar end, the German Government has shown that 
it has an inkling at least of the nature of the catastrophic 
change in the situation of the Central Powers that has 
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been brought about by the Austrian strike. And we 
can imagine that various high officials of the German 
Empire also will be pondering the symbolic meaning of 
the stupendous comedy played in the Budget Commiitee 
of the Austrian Reichsrat on the Thursday during the 
strike, when von Toggenburg made the following remarks 
to the peace party :— 
C 

“You think that it should be considered a difficulty 
that in the Brest negotiations an Excellency, who 
happens also to be a er should be standing against 
a man of the people of the type of Trotsky. Un- 
fortunately, I have not the horour of Trotsky’s acquaint- 
ance. But I can picture him. On the other hand 
I know Count Czernin pretty well, and though it may 
perhaps sound paradoxical, I can say to you with com- 
plete conviction that Count Czernin and Trotsky exhibit 
many points of likeness, and that this very chance 
that two men of like nature stand against each other 
is a security that the negotiations at Brest will go well.”’ 


n 


i] 


iS 
if 


}~ 


Those words are a portent. One needs but to think 
out their significance for a moment to realize what has 
happened to Austria since the Russian Revolution. The 
process has been so advanced by the Vienna strikes that 
it may be that not even the unspeakably foolish states 
manship responsible for the Allied declaration of Monday 
last will be able to retard it. 3ut the statesmen of 
the Entente will go to history as having done all that 
bankrupt intelligence could do to prevent the disintegra- 
: tion and the internal defeat, which is the only lasting 
defeat, of the Central Powers. The Austrian strike 
will, of course, teach them nothing, but it may show 
the rest of us that there are at present in high office in 
: the world only two effective promoters of a better order 
of things than the old. One is Trotsky; the other is 
President Wilson. 
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THE REAL SINN FEINERS. 


“So long as the Covenant stands, 
reject Home 
of the Empire. 
ar ga 
7. a 
Church, 


our duty is to 
Rule, even if it proved the only salvation 
This is shown by God’s word, 
Ertract from a sermon preached by the 
Slack, before the Orangemen, 
on Sunday, July 9th, 1917.” 
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in Lower Lanofield 


A SERIOUS 
tion. 


misfortune has befallen the Irish Conven- 
Mr. Lysaght’s resignation of his membership has 


been followed by that of Mr. George Russell. The two 
men hardly need characterization. Mr. Russell is one 


of the most distinguished of living Irishmen. Mr. Lysaght 
is a poet, a landowner, and a co-operative farmer. Both 
offer to Ireland the hope of a truly regenerative states- 
manship. Why, then, have they resigned? It cannot be 
doubted that their action represents their common belief 
in the settlement known as Dominion Home Rule 
and their despair of its attainment. Mr. Lysaght 
has proclaimed this policy in unexpurgated 
letter to ‘‘ Common Sense,”’ and Mr. Russell, as the great 
literary exponent of the work of political and industrial 
reform for which Mr. Lysaght stands, has for some 
time associated himself with the demand for a self-taxing 
Ireland. Mr. Russell and Mr. Lysaght, and other power- 
ful Irishmen who remain in the ‘Conv ention, have at this 
moment a special importance in the eyes of their country- 
men. Sinn Fein is not represented on the Convention. 
But the Russell-Lysaght group, and their sympathisers, 
formed a connecting link between the more moderate 
Sinn Feiners on the one hand and the Parliamentary 
Nationalists and even the Southern Unionists on the 
other. he Convention was not in its origin, and cannot 
now become, the instrument of a true and free act of Irish 
“ self-determination.” It was an act of British politics, 
a war substitute for the full completion of the pact of 
loyalty due from Liberal England to Nationalist Ireland. 
Still it contained elements that could fairly be called repre- 
sentative, and the Russell-Lysaght group was one of them. 
With its disappearance the Convention loses sensibly in 
authority. The selected deputation to the Prime 
Minister—not in itself a satisfactory device—is shorn of 
some of its original weight; and responsibility for an 


his 








Irish settlement shifts visibly from the Convention to the 
Government. 


But there is another body whose responsibility 
comes sharply into view as that of the Convention 
recedes. Let it never be _ forgotten that all 


these later developments in [Irish politics begin 
and end with Orange Ulster. Orange Ulster 


| kept the Home Rule Bill from becoming a working Act. 
| 
| 


Orange Ulster’s rebellion begat the rebellion of Sinn 
Fein. Orange Ulster was a not insignificant cause of 


the war itself. And all these events together brought 
| the Convention to pass. In a brilliant pamphlet Mrs. 
| J. R. Green* tells the story of the boundless egotism of 
| this rich and powerful politico-religious sect. The 
| motto of Sinn Fein, said Mr. George last December, was 
| “ ourselves first, ourselves last, ourselves all the time, 
and ourselves alone.’ Mr. George should have 
emblazoned that device on the banners of Orangeism, 
for it is the confessed basis of its politics. The Orange- 
man belongs to a chosen people with a God all to 
himself. But his political attachments are of a purely 
transitory and self-regarding character. He is an 
Orangeman first, an Imperialist second or not at all 
The duty of a Covenanter, said the Orange clergy- 
man from whose discourse we extract the text of this 
article, was to reject Home Rule “even if it proved 
the only salvation of the Empire.’’ Conversely, the 
acceptance of Home Rule automatically dissolved the 
Imperial tie for the true Orange believer, and left 
him, in his own opinion, free to contract another. This 
was the view of Mr. Andrews (P.C.) and Captain 
Craig, M.P., leaders of the Unionist Council. Both 
warned England that under Home Rule the Kaiser 
would be preferred to John Redmond and Patrick 
Ford. A letter in the ‘‘ Irish Churchman’”’ declared 
that a German Army had been offered in the event of 


the passage of Home Rule. When that outrage 
occurred, Mr. Chambers, M.P., would no longer sing 


“God Save the King,’’ and Major Crawford would 
“prefer to change his allegiance right over to the 
Empire of Germany.’’ Sir Edward Carson (director of 
war propaganda and ex-member of the War Cabinet) and 
Sir F. E. Smith (Attorney-General) were active 
organizers of the propaganda of deeds that followed this 
vigorous propaganda of words. Their provisional 
Government seized the King’s high roads along which 
passed the famous convoy of German arms. Baron von 
Kiihlmann quietly looked on at the organization of Sir 
Edward Carson’s rebellion, and duly forwarded his 
report of it to the Monarch whom Orange Ulster preferred 
to King George. 

Neither we, nor we imagine Mrs. Green, recite 
these familiar passages of Ulster treason for a merely 
| recriminatory purpose. We have a very different object 
in view. For Ulster, which in 1914 was out for rebellion 
and separation, if necessary, from a Home Rule Empire, 
has also had a policy in regard to the Convention, whose 
business was A brin ¢ about a Home Rule settlement. 
That policy took the shape, as Mrs. Green points out, of 
extracting from the Government a pledge which nullified 
the Government’s promise to give effect to any “ sub- 
stantial agreement ’’ at which the Convention might 
arrive. No such action, Mr. Bonar Law was induced to 
say, could affect the Prime Minister’s earlier promise 
that under no circumstances was Ulster to be brought, 
against her will, under the jurisdiction of an Irish 
Parliament. Therefore, Ulster is in a position to veto 
any conclusion in favor of a united self-governing Ireland 
at which the Convention may arrive, either on its own 
motion or by Mr. Lloyd George’s suggestion. Weare thus 
— the position of 1914. The Home Rule Act is on the 

Statute Book. Ulster will not operate it. The Conven- 
tion is not a too healthy organism. But it is still in 
being and a majority may report in favor of the 
Midleton compromise, or of an enlargement of it, or 
(better still) in favor of Dominion Home Rule. No 
matter. Ulster is free to negative all these results. 
According to the statement of the Unionist and Home 
ame Press alike, her non possumus is as unchangeable 
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Alone in Ulster.” 
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as that of Pio Nono. Only the failure of the Convention 
gives her the solution she wants. 

Now it is needless to point out that this attitude 
of Ulster is in itself the promise and potency of such a 
failure. It is useless for Nationalism and Southern 
Unionism to draw together as they have drawn 
together during the last few months and _ years, 
if across their converging paths lies the unchanging 
separatism of North-East Ulster. No such excuse can 
be advanced for that separatism as the ‘‘ Spectator ”’ 
suggests when it compares it with the plea of West 
Virginia to secede from Virginia when the latter desired 
to secede from the American Union. What Lincoln, whom 
the “ Spectator ’’ quotes in defence of Ulster, denounced 
was precisely the offence of which Ulster is guilty before 
Ireland and the Empire. ‘‘I speak,’’ said Lincoln, 
“of that assumed primary right of a State to rule all 
which is less than itself, and ruin all which is larger than 
itself.’’ That is precisely the claim of this half-province. 
She excludes her own minority from all effective share 
in her own local government. She stops the way to Home 
Rule for Ireland. Her case, therefore, is as remote as 
possible from that of West Virginia, that is to say, of 
a province which ‘‘ kept the peace’’ and stood by the 
nation while the larger unit went to war. If ever there 
was a rebellious centre it is North-East Ulster. The 
war found her in active revolt against the Crown. 
Even after its declaration she went into it with a 
doubtful and reluctant arm. Her hand lit the flame 
that went roaring through the larger community. Now 
when the Convention has arisen out of the ashes of 
the double conflagration, Ulster is invited to kindle 
the torch afresh. Sir Edward Carson, says the “ Morning 
Post,’’ with his release from the War Cabinet, has given 
“a new and striking emphasis to the old Ulster war-cry 
of ‘No surrender.’’’ If Sir Edward Carson has indeed 
committed this second sin against Ireland and the 
Empire, he has done it, we imagine, with a difference. 
The Ulster-Carson veto will be directed against the only 
scheme which Ireland is likely to accept—that is to say, 
against a plan of free taxation, the plan which almost 
unites Southern Unionism with Progressive Nationalism 
and, in the view of the best Irishmen, gives the country 
its best chance of effective economic development. As it 
happens, this is the one plan under which Ulster can 
come to her own. For if Ireland gets Dominion Home 
Rule, Ulster gets what may be called Quebec Home 
Rule, that is to say, adequate control of those public and 
educational services on which her able, if exclusive, 
spirit has been nourished. She becomes, if she is wise, 
the leading province in Ireland and the most potent 
influence in Irish counsels. Will she excise her parti- 
cularism and grasp her future? Or will she remain 
‘** Sinn Fein ’’—for herself alone—to the last ? 





THE WAR-PROFITEERS. 


At the back of the growing volume of “‘ labor unrest ”’ 
in all our great industrial centres, more embittered than 
the food grievance and widerspread than the dilution 
trouble, is the resentment against war-profiteering. The 
notion that employers and investors in many trades are 
thriving on high prices, and are squeezing huge profits 
out of the peril, the sufferings, and the excessive toil of 
their fellow-countrymen, is everywhere poisoning the 
mind of the working classes. There are some who tell 
us that there is no substance in the charge, that it is 
the invention of labor agitators, that early in the war 
coalowners, shipping companies, and a few other war- 
trades were making excessive profits, but that State 
controls and high taxation have long put a stop to it. 
And, no doubt, many of those who denounce war- 
profiteering go upon hearsay, and could adduce no 
volume of evidence to support their charge. But all the 
same the evidence is there, written plainly enough in the 
published reports of joint stock companies. Not, indeed, 
complete, for every art of bookkeeping manipulation and 
skilled accountancy is employed to reduce and to conceal 
the appearance of high profits, partly for reasons relating 





to taxation, partly to avert the public resentment of 
which we speak. 

‘‘The Economist ’’ of January 12th, presenting its 
analysis of the latest reports of 380 industrial companies, 
which comprise a considerable variety of large repre- 
sentative businesses, shows that they yield an average 
increase of over 10} per cent. in profits above the amount, 
of the previous year. This rate of increase is, indeed, 
a good deal lower than last year’s, which amounted to 
no less than 29 per cent., averaged upon a larger number 
of businesses. The general movement of industrial 
profits during the war is thus presented : 

“ First there is the slight decline owing to the first 
effects of war. Then in the second year record prices 
are made, but by the third year the excess profits duty 
has come to check the rate of increase to a considerable 
extent ”’ 

But though the increase of profits last year was a good 
deal less than in the previous year, it must not be con- 
cluded that the real gains of the employers and investors 
were proportionately less. No doubt the price controls 
and the better enforcement of excess profits taxation 
have made some inroad upon profits. But, on the other 
hand, this very increase of taxation has been an added 
stimulus to conceal profits. Allowances for depreciation 
and for reserve have everywhere been expanding. The 
average amount put aside for reserves, &c., out of gross 
profits for the body of industrial companies is no less 
than 38°6 per cent. 

“The lowest is for shipping groups, with 214 per 
cent., but shipping companies are not addicted to over 
much publicity with regard to their accounts, and 
large amounts are put aside for depreciation before 
disclosing profits.” 

Some of the most prosperous industrial companies 
are those handling overseas’ produce and properties. Thus 
land companies (chiefly Australasian) and rubber head 
the list. But next to them stands the significant figure 
of the brewing trade. After three years of war, at the 
opening of which its very existence was challenged by 
Mr. George as the worst enemy that. Britain had to fight, 
this trade stands firmer and more prosperous than ever, its 
increased profits for the year ranking higher than that 
of any other purely British manufacture. The “ Daily 
Chronicle,’’ in a recent analysis of the brewing situation, 
claims to show, by the analysis of the report of eighty- 
six companies during the last six years, that they pre- 
sent an increase of nearly 50 per cent. in profits during 
the three war years over the three pre-war years’ average. 
And this, in spite of liberal allowances for depreciation, 
repairs, and renewals, serving to keep down the rise in 
revenue. A number of breweries which stood in a weak 
and failing situation before the war have now been 
restored to financial health. Here, for instance, is the 
improvement for certain well-known firms, as measured 
by this test of gross profits :— 


1913-14. 1917. 
£ £ 
Allsopp’s. 68,100 239,700 
Ind, Coope & Co. ... 94,100 204,700 
Watney, Coomb, Reid’s 904,200 1,112,900 
Salt & Co. at 30,300 98,100 
(1911-12) 


Of the whole number of eighty-four brewery com- 
panies, we are informed that twenty-seven are paying 
the highest rate of ordinary dividends during the whole 
of their career, while many others give the best returns 
for ten, twelve, or fourteen years. The explanation of 
the enhanced profits is not obscure. The brewers are 
allowed to raise the price of the article they sell, while 
the gravity, and so the cost of production, are lowered 
with the effect that they are presented with a larger 
margin of profit on each portion sold. A pretty prepara- 
tion for the nationalization of “the trade ’”’ on a basis of 
recent earnings which is certain to be urged after the war ! 
Nor is this the full tale. Several of the companies have 
begun to capitalize their reserves by issuing increases of 
Ordinary shares, so as to keep down the rates of 
dividend. This is, of course, a familiar mode of hiding 
profits. Tt has just been adopted by Brunner Mond, 
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who are applying for authorization to increase their 
eapital to 10 millions, by capitalizing £4,646,803, “ part 
of the accumulated profits.’ Shareholders are to have 
three shares for every two they hold now. “ This,’’ the 
“ Economist’? remarks, “ will enable the company to 
show a reduced rate of dividend.”’ : 

But most conspicuous of all is the case of the banks, 
who are thriving upon the bad and cowardly war-finance 
of the Government. For it is that public finance which 
is primarily responsible for the increased volume of 
money which flows as additional deposits into the coffers 
of the banks, for the high money rates which can be got 
for its use, and for the large quantities of bank-made 
credit advanced at high interest to the Government in 
the shape of War-Loan and Treasury Bills, which in their 
turn swell continually the flow of currency, and help to 
feed the banks with profit. One excellent index of the 
enhanced prosperity of the banks is the enlargement of 
deposits from 740 millions in 1915 to 1,265 millions in 
1917. This increase has been continuous during the 
war, last year’s figure being 196 millions, or 18) per 
cent. higher than the year 1916. So great was last 
year’s prosperity that six of the great banks have raised 
their distribution of dividends, instead of concealing all 
the profits by excessive provisions for depreciation, 
hidden reserves, as in previous years. It is, how- 
ever, safe to assume that a large share of the true year’s 
profit is again concealed. For, though it is deemed 
unnecessary to make further special provision for invest- 
ment depreciation, we are informed that big appropria- 
tions are made “ for contingencies,’’ while larger sums 
than ever are written off bank premises, a well-known 
form of hidden reserve, and the ‘‘ balance carried 
forward ”’ is in most cases largely increased. 

Bear in mind also that two of the great branches 
of profitable production, mining and farming, both of 
which have notoriously been making great war profits, 
are not included in the industries here examined. Nor 
is any account here taken of the gangs of middle-men 
contractors who early in the war fastened themselves 
upon the war-contracts at every turn, or of the food-pro- 
fiteers of various orders, who, right up to the present 
moment, are escaping “control”’ and are making their 
pile out of the increasing scarcity. Is it surprising that 
a sea of indignation is rising in the breasts of humble folk 
against the war-profiteers ? 


“ 
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I po not know what impression the manifesto of the 
War Council (“ subordinate” yesterday, “ supreme ”’ to- 
day) has made upon the enemy, but I can testify to the 
anger and revolt it has caused in Liberal and Labor 
England. Here is Germany stuttering and stammering 
after peace. The accent is, if you please, equivocal. 
Austria’s is far plainer, and in both countries there is the 
rising tide of indignant pacific democracy, answering to 
the same movement here. The Prime Minister invites 
the idea of negotiation by every one of his accustomed 
maneceuvres. Mr. Wilson elaborately states the principles 
on which it can be opened. The hostile Governments 
almost as elaborately reply, agreeing here, disagreeing 
there. And then, with a whiff of rhetoric, the whole 
thing is blown into the air, the idol of the knock-out 
blow set up again on its blood-soaked pedestal, and 
millions of boys drummed back to slaughter. For 
what? For the peace of the secret treaties, which no 
statesman dares put to his people, no general to his 
armies? For the peace of President Wilson, which all 
the world wants? None know; all that men see is that 
the moment the political balance in Germany begins to 
rock, and the inherent vice of militarism to peer 
through its disguise, our diplomacy restores the one and 
covers up the other. 

Tue effect of this levity aud duplicity is to convince 
a body of men in all parties that an end must be put to 
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it, and the country’s safety assured, so far as stability 
and honesty of council can answer for it. But how? 
The Government is the object of almost universal fear 
and distrust. It is neither honest nor able; and yet 
if only because it has made the way of the nation so 
dark, men fear to take a step away from it. but the 
Paris Manifesto is a last straw to break down reticence, 
and soine motion will be made. An amendment to the 
Address is, I think, inevitable, and it must contain a 
declaration of Liberal and Labor policy, now hourly 
deviating more widely from the Government’s reckless 
course. But these are means to an end, and that end 
is a change of Government. The ‘“ Morning Post ”’ 
reports Mr. George as angling for a Liberal rally to him- 
self. He may spare his pains; his credit with Liberalism 
is gone, with Labor it was never even established. But 
what is the alternative? 


Broav.y speaking, there are two. A Lansdowne- 
Asquith-Henderson combination is, I imagine, always pos- 
sible. It could be instantly manned, and should not be 
lightly dismissed. The nation, looking, as Mr. Holt 
suggests in a letter to ‘‘Common Sense,’’ to a 


united demonstration of its most trusted advisers 
against the policy of the knock-out blow, might 
virtually insist that the secret treaties, instead 


of being played with as they are to-day, should 
be definitely repudiated, and the statesmen who 
negotiated them given a new mandate for a League of 
Nations’ peace. As things stand, they may feel them- 
selves bound to French Nationalists and Italian 
Imperialists, however much they disagree with them. 
But a new political situation here would bring a measure 
of release. The question is whether, in spite of its 
availability, this device is really adequate to the situation. 


TuerRE are three strong reasons for the growing 
feeling in favor of the more drastic alternative of a 
Labor Government. The first is that the Labor leaders, 
and they alone, may be able to control the fast-growing 
menace of the industrial situation. The second is that 
the formation of a Labor Government here would almost 
inevitably lead to its establishment in France and Italy. 
The third is that a Labor Government alone can at once 
tear aside the serpent coils of the Secret Treaties, and 
inaugurate a free diplomacy, certainly with a Liberal- 
Socialist Austria, perhaps with a Parliamentary 
Germany. Thisisthe need of the hour. The present Prime 
Minister no one trusts, and he is bound to his North- 
cliffe: his successor would be trusted, but he might 
not feel himself free, though Lord Lansdowne would be 
as near freedom as any statesman of his period and type ; 
a Labor Prime Minister would be the beneficiary of most 
of the remaining stock of public confidence, and would be 
absolutely free. And his Government alone could 
give the country the triple guarantee of a quiet 
Ireland, a _ tranquillized proletariat, and an early 
peace—in other words, the three things that (in common 
with the rest of the world) it wants. To that issue, 
therefore, the sub-couscious will and the avowed sense 


of the nation rapidly tend. 


3ur the great force which drives towards a Labor 
Government is moral. Men begin to feel that the 
wound in the body of society has been caused by one 
kind of political action and belief, and can only be healed 
by another. Amfortas languishes under the poisoned 
spear; who but Parsifal, the simple one, can bring him 
relief? Doubtless the problem is more complicated than 
that—the Red Revolution of one mass of workers 
crosses the Pacifism of another; the Pacifists themselves 
shade off into varying colors; workmen, like other 
parties, have their Left and Right Wings, and many 
workmen have slight or no political ideas. But there 
in the main lies the great body of innocence, of non- 
responsibility for the war, and there, too, is the visible 
effort at reconciliation. That, we may be quite sure, 
will not cease till its purpose has been accomplished. 
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The Governments concerned will break down bridge 


after bridge; the workmen and workwomen will 
build others, and stream across them. They will 
be resisted, persecuted, shot down; their move 


ment will go on all the faster. But its realiza- 
tion may well imply something more than a 
conventional transaction of our statesmanship; even 
of all that is best and most honest in it. It is an act of 
faith that the world is witnessing, the birth (a little 
belated) of the Religion of Humanity. No matter if 
great men are wanting to the new priesthood. A few 
martyrs will do instead. There are some millions of 
them already. 


NEVERTHELESS, I still believe in a reasonably early 
end to the war. For what, even apart from the vital 
factor of exhaustion, is the only large military issue 
left? It is implied in the threat of the German offen- 
sive. Either it will be made or it will be withheld. If 
the latter, the signal of the failure of aggressive war 
will have been run up in the eyes of Germany and the 
world. If it is begun, it is not only a sign of the straits 
to which Germany is reduced, but there can be no 
reasonable doubt of its failure. And that event, again, 
is a mere proclamation of the defeat of militarism. All 
that is thus necessary is for the ensuing will to peace to 
proceed visibly from the peoples and be transmitted to 
their governors. And that impulse cannot be restrained. 


MEaANWAILE, the constituencies are moving fast out 
of the old orbits into new. Mr. Ponsonby’s experience 
was remarkable. He went down to his supporters as the 
Liberal member ; he returned from them as an Indeper- 
dent Democrat. The resolution which re-christened and 
adopted him was carried in a packed hall, with one dis- 
sentient. The element which is still hostile consists of 
well-to-do Liberals, but the rank and file, Mr. Ponsonby 
tells me, continually flow away from them. The new 
wine has been provided with new bottles, for Mr. 
Ponsonby depends on a fresh organization, which he in- 
sists is essential. The change of opinion he sets down 
to the lack of food, the Secret Treaties, the Lansdowne 
letter, opposition to the knock-out blow, and utter dis- 
belief in its results, and the unrest in Glasgow, which 
infects all industrial Scotland. 


Tue wildly oscillating scene in Russia is being 
described by travellers from very different points of view. 
Most of these pictures are black enough. An English 
mill-owner finally escaped with his life, after being tried 
for it by a jury of his workpeople, and acquitted by a 
bare majority. Outside a mob cried out for his blood. 
Money had almost ceased to have any relation to values 
as we understand them. ‘Thus, a glass of milk cost 12s. 
The fashionable restaurants kept open in spite of the 
scarcity, charging £40 for a meal. They were much 
frequented by German officers, who walked the streets 
freely. Outrages, even murders (for robbery) were 
common in the most frequented thoroughfares, and there 
were horrible tales of the open torture of naval officers. 
The practice of religion had practically ceased, and the 
vast army of priests had been swallowed up, having 
shaved their ample beards, cut their flowing hair, and 
exchanged their robes for civilian dress. The Red 
Guards alone seemed to prosper, receiving enormous 
wages and full rations. And thousands of German 
prisoners had been released, and were being drilled in 
the squares and streets of Petrograd. 


I am glad to see that the Bishop of London has at 
last laid bare the infamy of the open brothel for British 
soldiers at Cayeux. The War Office and, I believe, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, have long had the facts before 
them. What have they done? The French military 
authorities blame the English military authorities, 
the English the French. Between them _ this 
business goes on. I have seen the petition of the Mayor 
of Cayeux protesting that the modesty of their youths 
and maidens was being outraged while their fathers and 





elder brothers were “ fighting and dying, unable to pro- 
tect them.’’ 
actions of our authorities in Havre and elsewhere in 
placing brothels within bounds for British soldiers, these 
places are put out of bounds for American soldiers. 


A Guest of the Prime Minister, runs the story, was 
discussing his predecessor, and Mr. Asquith’s reliance on 
the “solid north’ of Liberalism. Mr. George was dis- 
posed to discount it. ‘‘In any case,’’ was the reply, 
‘‘ you had the solid Northcliffe.” 


A WAYFARER. 


Life and DHetters. 


THE DANGER OF DISCIPLINE. 


In the days before the Flood—before the war—one of 
the happiest men in the world was the Colonel who 
drilled a perfectly trained battalion on parade. There 
were the officers, each precisely in his right position— 
so many paces in front, so many paces in rear. There 
were the guides and markers, each ready to mark time 
as the companies wheeled, or to run forward and give 
points for dressing in line. There was the sergeant- 
major proudly watching as a sheepdog watches a flock 
of Southdowns so habituated to his bark that they graze 
in unison without it. At the Colonel’s word, the men 
moved with the precision of the planets. “ Right-turn! ”’ 
and back went the heels as though the battalion had one 
boot only. ‘‘ Slope-Arms,”’ and up went the rifles—one, 
two—and like a flash of lightning all down the line the 
right hands were ‘‘ cut away.’’ Joy filled the Colonel’s 
heart, as when a great composer conducts a perfect 
orchestra performing his own symphony. The battalion 
was in the highest sense his own. To that state of 
perfection it was he who had brought it. A bad Colonel 
made a bad battalion, and no excellence in the officers or 
in the N.C.O.s—not even the sergeant-major himself— 
could save it. By some obscure law of mind, a mental 
infection or inspiration spread from the Colonel himself 
down to the latest recruit, just as a public school, down 
to the lowest form, is good or bad according to the 
character of the headmaster. Confronted by his bat- 
talion, the Colonel beheld his own image as in a mirror. 
If the reflection was good, what. wonder he was proud ? 

So on the barrack-squares the old-fashioned disci- 
pline was formed—the discipline which inspired the “ Old 
Contemptibles’’ when they saved France, and the 
Twenty-Ninth Division when it landed in Gallipoli. It 
arose from the men’s knowledge of their officers and of 
each other. It fulfilled Darwin’s definition of discipline 
as a mutual confidence, and for any high enterprise, 
whether of war or reform or revolution, there is no such 
assurance of success. The danger is that narrow-minded 
and wooden-headed colonels and other leaders are always 
forgetting that success and not discipline is the object, 
and are always confusing obedience with mutual con- 
fidence. There is a well-known passage in Peter 
Kropotkin’s Memoirs, where, speaking of the Russian 
Army under Nicholas I., he says :— 

‘The true military man of those times was the 
officer whose soldiers were trained to perform almost 
superhuman tricks with their legs and rifles (to break 
the wood of the rifle into pieces while ‘ presenting arms’ 
was one of those famous tricks); and who could show 
on parade a row of soldiers as “song aligned and as 
motionless as a row of tin soldiers. ‘ Very good,’ the 
Grand Duke Michel said once of a regiment, after 
having kept it for one hour presenting arms—‘ only 
they breathe.’ ”’ 

That is always the bitter drug in the cheering cup of 
every martinet, of every militarist, every bureaucrat, and 
every official, no matter how accurate, industrious, and 
benevolent. Drill as he may, organize, regulate, tabulate, 
punish, and ordain new crimes by Order of Council as 
he will, we hear him always complaining that a large 


Let me add, that, in opposition to the. 
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number of men and women still display a tiresome 
tendency to breathe. He is at his wit’s end to check this 
ebullient habit. He looks round in vain for means of 
suppressing it. Even in our own country, which has now 
become the Earthly Paradise of militarists and bureau- 
crats, he is almost driven to despair. Even his intimate 
relations with “ Dora ”’ fail to comfort him at times. His 
wooden head, with its wooden ideal, turns as its 
only resource to new regulations, fresh restraints, further 
registration, more rapidly invented crimes, and increased 
penalties. Surely, he thinks, there must be some point 
of suppression at which men and women will abandon 
their disturbing practice and cease to breathe without 
order from above! 

His latest device is to turn children into soldiers. 
“To inculcate habits of discipline among the young,” 
would be his way of putting it. The inculcation is to be 
performed in schools. Opportunities for it are to be 
given by the new Education Bill now under the charge 
of Mr. Herbert Fisher. The Bill, which provides that 
no exemption from school shall be granted to any child 
between five and fourteen (8. 1.), also provides that the 
local educational authority may direct any child to 
attend any class, whether on the school premises or not, 
for the purpose of practical or special instruction or 
demonstration (8. 5.) Having also ordained that all 
young persons (7.e., from childhood up to eighteen) shall 
attend continuation schools under very heavy penalties 
to the young person and the parent, the Bill further pro- 
vides that the local educational authority may require 
the young persons, beyond his attendance at school, to 
attend ‘‘ for such other specified part of the day, not 
exceeding two hours, as the authority consider necessary, 
in order to secure that he may be in a fit mental and 
bodily condition to receive full benefit from attendance 
at the school.’’ (10. 5.). Further on (17), the Bill 
provides that the local educational authority may, with 
the approval of the Board of Education, supply or 
maintain holiday or school camps, centres and equipment 
for physical training, and other facilities for social and 
physical training. 

Excellent provisions, certainly! The question is 
what use the local educational authorities will make of 
the opportunities thus afforded. An instance, taken 
from the leaflet ‘‘ Militarism and Education ’’ (National 
Labor Press), may show the sort of use they are likely 
to make. From a handbook called ‘‘ Elements of 
Military Education,’’ issued from the County of 
Leicester Education Office, the leaflet quotes :— 

“Special military practices should have a definite 

status in the Cadet curriculum.’’ (P. 200.) 

“ Bayonet practice. This may be carried out as a 

physical drill, without bayonet fixed.’”’ (P. 204.) 

“Trench practice. (c) In the second trench the 
sack is lying on the far side, as if a man were crawling 
out. Leap the trench and make a point. (e) Sack 
lying on ground (wounded man ready to jab upward). 

Quick point. (f) Into final trench. Drop butt to 

ground and seize bayonet to stick into the throat at 

close quarters.’ 

To accustom children and boys to that sort of thing 
in a compulsory part of their education, as the local 
education authorities have the right of doing under the 
Bill, is brutalizing and inhuman. People are blood- 
thirsty enough without a national and compulsory 
training for bloodshed. We can see plainly what will 
be the result of the opportunities granted by the Bill 
when such educational authorities as Leicester County’s 
make use of it. The main object of our Militarists will 
be then fulfilled. The ‘‘ young person’’ under 
eighteen (who by the new Registration Act is now 
registered as another slave to bureaucracy) will be ready 
trained for Conscription by the time he reaches the 
“military age.’’ We shall have a nation of little 
soldiers, and here in England the ideal of German 
militarism, which our Ministers tell us we are fighting 
to overthrow, will have been established in viler con- 
summation than even in its native land. 

But bestial as the compulsory encouragement of 
bloodthirstiness among boys may be, it is not the worst 
part of the Militarist system to which the bureaucrats 
now expose us. That the whole nation from its earliest 
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years should become habituated to a Prussian discipline, 
is far more dangerous to the national spirit. In a 
pamphlet issued by the Navy League, and entitled 
‘‘ What we owe to the Navy,’’ we read that ‘‘ they (the 
Germans) have for many years been taught in their 
schools and by their newspapers and by lectures to dis- 
like and despise us, and to look forward to conquering 
us.’’ By a peculiar contradiction, the School Managers 
in Chester dismissed a woman teacher for refusing to 
give special war lessons based upon that pamphlet. We 
suppose she refused because she did not wish to fill the 
children under her with those German feelings of hatred 
and contempt. The Minister of Education said he could 
not interfere (House of Commons, December 13th, 1917), 
and so the schoolmistress is deprived of her employment. 
But undoubtedly the pamphlet is right in asserting that 
the German conceptions we are supposed to be fighting 
against spring largely from the schools. 

_ It is hard for grown-up people, knowing each other’s 
ignorance and folly, to realize with what respect and 
attention the young sometimes listen to mere elders, and 
unconsciously absorb their views. Teach military 
discipline under compulsion to English schools, and in 
two generations you will have produced in England all 
that we have most detested and ridiculed in the German 
life and character. You will have produced the worship 
of uniform, the swaggering officer, the bullying official, 
the petty regulation, the perpetual inquisition, the 
government by police, the multitude prone in passive 
submission. To those conditions our own Militarists and 
bureaucrats are even now bringing us so near that 
already we are chilled by the breath of ‘‘ that cold- 
hearted monster the State.’’ Our Prussianizing needs 
only this compulsory training of boys for war to complete 
it. Under compulsion imposed upon the most receptive 
years, a very different kind of discipline will be produced 
from the mutual confidence of the old Regular Army, 
or from the free obedience of the Boy Scouts, whose 
merry bugles proclaim to us at night that the German 
terror has vanished from the air. The whole country 
will be pervaded by a stolid and degrading discipline, 
easy for Germanizing bureaucracy to manipulate, but 
thwarting initiative, and choking self-reliance. Except 
where, in the Prayer Book’s phrase, service is perfect 
freedom, obedience may be the easiest and most sluggish 
of the vices. Or if we must sometimes call it a virtue 
still, it is of all virtues the most perilous to the soul. 





THE DRAMA OF TO-MORROW.—I. 


Tue blackest tragedy of all history has set our poets 
singing, and even found for them an audience; in a 
world where every home has its threnody the lyric lives 
again. Nor has the painter flagged in his creation, and 
it may fairly be claimed that the arts, though they might 
well be silent amid the clash of arms and the frantic 
incantations of the priests of Mars, are neither dead nor 
dumb. Only the play has fallen. The soul of drama, 
as theorists. have so often insisted, is conflict; and yet 
during the greatest conflict of the age we have no drama. 
And so ‘“‘H. W. M.”’ is stirred to call for a 
new spirit, a new theatre, and new plays, and to 
demand that from the ruins of to-day there shall arise 
an undying monument, “the peoples’ art which is the 
noblest art.’’ His plan is to extract, through a financing 
medium of eight thousand enthusiasts, an expression in 
dramatic form of the common emotions and the common 
will begotten in this present tumult of suffering and 
endeavor. He assumes that there is something waiting 
to be said; he is bold to prophesy that from the labor- 
ing mountains, a muse, and not a mouse, will spring. 
But, just because we yield to none in eagerness for a 
renaissance in drama as fine as that in poetry, we dare 
not be over-courageous in our assumptions, and before 
we can accept this so desirable rebuilding of our stage 
we must, in all fairness, ask two questions. What is 
there to be said? And how can it be put? 

There is a cant of economic determinism just as 
there is a cant of libertarian optimism. Yet, bearing 
this in mind, who can deny that the industrial revolu- 
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tion overturned, not work alone, but human nature. 
Men who love to mouth pompous inanities about the 
wonders of civilization never weary of emphasizing the 


triumph of mind over matter, and the fruitful 
exploitation of the machine. Yet a candid historian of 
the last century could scarcely omit to mention the 
triumph of the machine over the mind. Industrialism 
makes men and women, as it makes commodities, by 
millions and by standard. It can only act by masses and 
for masses: individuality of person or of thing must 
pass away before it. Above all, it simplifies : myriads 
of pleasures and processes that defied the primitive man 
are easy and obvious for us. And because of this 
eradication of life’s primary problems, it makes always 
for monotony.: There is for many people the same 
minute but ‘never-ending process of labor; the same 
town, the same factory, the same hours, the same 
machine to mind. Nowhere is ownership, creation, dis- 
tinction. All this should be obvious to the most casual 
observer, yet those who most clearly note it are not 
always the first to realize the inevitable implication. 
‘Art can be either expression or decoration, or both 
at once. Dramatic art in particular must be expressive 
of somebody’s thought and feeling, a selected reproduc- 
tion of impressions. As farce or folly, it may decorate 
our idle moments or adorn our holiday: but if the play 
and not the pantomime is the thing, then the writer 
must have some master-motive for expression. Other- 
wise he is a mechanist, creating situations, crises, 
curtains, and all the tedious jiggery-pokery that any 
intelligent student of Sardou should be able to manipu- 
late with ease. Expression demands a_ previous 
impression, for no man can speak until he has first 
listened, give until he has received: the value of his 
art lies in the addition he can contribute during that 
process. But if the life of the people is the dead thing 
we have described there can be no vital common feeling, 
no mastering impression that demands constant and 
immediate relief through the medium of art. That 
cumbrous, ungovernable monster, Industrialism, beats 
down before it both will and feeling. Man feels so 
puny in its presence that he drifts to fatalism, and his 
thoughts are always, ‘‘ This will happen, and ‘ they’ 


will do that,’’ not “‘I shall create,’’ or ‘‘I shall 
prevent.’’ Emotion, too, fades in the greyness of things: 


we are forgetting how to feel; we must accept. 

That is why there is no people’s art. Art as an ex- 
pression cannot live on such thin and sunless air. Here 
the arts have a widely different function to perform. Ex- 
pressive art should carry the audience into itself, but the 
art of to-day is only popular in so far as it ‘“‘ takes people 
out of themselves.’’ That is the people’s phrase. “ Let’s 
go to the theatre and be taken out of ourselves.”” If the 
working day is monotonous, why not end it in a palace of 
varieties? If life is drab, why not forget it in the blazing 
colors and cheery make-believe of musical comedy? If 
conventional morality bears heavily on sad shoulders, 
there is a world of revue where Mrs. Grundy expires twice 
nightly. And so the real folk-song of grey, smoke- 
shrouded Lancashire is the weird Yaki-Hula of a mystic 
Orient, where the sun shines eternally and cotton goods 
are worn, not made. In the same way those whose homes 
are smallest and most comfortless are often the first to 
lavish sentiment upon them. “ The Little Grey Home in 
the West’ is the favorite ditty of those whose homes 
might be more aptly described as little grey hells. “ Our 
lives,’’ men seem to cry in these times, “are dreary 
enough. Spare us plays about them. Spare us, above 
all, the truth.’’ Truth in art, even more than truth in 
life, is a fearful thing, and the harsher the world grows, 
the more do men flee it. The soul of the people cannot, 
and dare not, turn it upon itself in order to express its 
being. Rather does it turn out, away from all the material 
limitations to the art that is forgetfulness; to the 
antics of a “Chaplin,’”’ to the galloping of cowboys on 
unexplored prairies, to the serial mysteries of a Clutch- 
ing Hand or a Voice on the Wire, to the strange un- 
modern vista of the Limberlost. Again, if the wicked 
flourish, and the good go poor hungry and diseased ; if 
all the world is bound in iron bands, and there seems no 
room for love, no hope of change, then will the mass- 





mind, unconsciously perhaps, fight against conviction, 
and go where love has its reward and honesty is really the 
conquering policy. That is why out of 236 companies 
“on the road” in a chance week, 158 are engaged in 
revue, pantomime, and melodrama. Of the remaining 
78 the majority are giving musical comedy or screaming 
farce. Only a mere handful are carrying serious plays to 
the provinces. 

In an industrialized nation expressive art is never a 
popular institution: where most is shallow, there are no 
depths from which pure fountains spring. Art is not 
asked to send forth a clarion note of truth, but is wooed 
as a lying and seductive jade, a deceiver, and a kill-time. 
Especially is this true of the drama, because “ going to 
the theatre’ is a peculiarly British convention. There 
are hundreds, and even thousands, of people in this coun- 
try who will take any art seriously but the drama. They 
may read good plays, but they will not goto seethem. A 
novel, a poem, a picture, a concert, all these they accept 
as the right vehicle for thought and feeling, as a just 
arena for the happy exercise of the spirit. But the 
theatre is different. It is a treat: it is the place one 
visits on high days or when a friend comes to stay. War, 
emphasizing as usual our social institutions, has made the 
theatre even more the home of Lethe: thither go the sons 
and lovers upon leave, not to cast out pity and fear, but 
to forget them. No one with a sense of proportion seri- 
ously believes that all good plays are gloomy: indeed, the 
whole history of letters makes clamorous denial. But, so 
long as a people see in the dramatic art merely a kill- 
time or a stimulant, the play is dead. 

Consequently, if the after-world bows down to the 
old gods and pays homage to Power in all its material 
forms ; if man settles down to increased production with 
higher wages, and to industrialism—with its keen edge 
Whitleyed down no doubt, but none the less as dominant 
over the human spirit as before—then there will be no 
peoples’ art, because the people will have nothing to say. 
Art there will be, but the art of groups and of an “ intel- 
ligentsia ’’ divorced from the majority of their follows. 
Skilful technicians will continue to weave comedies about 
husbands, wives, and lovers—all with unlimited means 
and no occupation save intrigue; the problem-jugglers 
will continue to square the eternal triangle. This for the 
West End. For the East, sensation and sentimentality as 
before. But if all over Europe, as in Russia, comes the 
complete upheaval of institutions and ideals, if long 
starved freedom comes suddenly to feasting and Love 
returas in triumph to the hearts of men, then as surely 
as the people are stirred by a new will and a new feeling, 
a people’s art must arise to make way through every 
flood-gate for the onrush of ideals and emotions. 
Assuredly, much hangs on the growth or death of that 
fatalism which so distinguishes advanced industrialism. 
The Russian people were long quoted in Western Europe 
as the most tolerant and fatalistic of nations; yet with 
a burst they have asserted, as never before, the power of 
the spirit against the machine, of the self against the 
world. If this strong wind of self-determination blows 
freely upon the sickly frame of the industrial world 
what passionate strength may not come to it, and with 
that strength what passionate expression? The drama 
of to-morrow will not live or die by the effort or inertia 
of eight thousand men, but by the spirit of man. With- 
out this breath of spirit’s cleansing will there can be 
no new people’s art, because there will be nothing to 
say. But with it a flood of letters and of drama; and 
that brings us to the question of ways and means. 


B. 





(To be concluded.) 





Communications. 


EVOLUTION OR REVOLUTION? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The world is full of the spirit of change; no one 
wants to go back to the conditions prevailing before the war. 
What have we fought and died for, if humanity is to sink 
hack into its old drah existence? War. at least, was full of 
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movement and color, and, if it was ugly and cruel, yet it was 
full of excitement and adventure! Mankind is busy in pursuit 
of Utopias; youth has its chance, and, full of impetuosity, it 
is imagining schemes to reconstruct society on new foundations. 
The economie fabric on which society was constructed has not 
been a success; it produced wealth and not happiness; abun 
dance and not beauty; great luxury and much poverty. Do 
not, therefore, let us turn our heads away from new ideas. 

The other night I attended a lecture by Mr. Cole, the 
writer of several Labor books, and though, 1 believe, an 
Oxford University man, he is an official of an important trade 
union. The society with which he is associated has the initial 
good start of an attractive title, and the National Guilds have 
the advantage of ancient associations. Industries are to be 
gradually taken over by a long series of successful strikes, and 
by the assiduity of the shop stewards. The rising wages of 
the workers are gradually to absorb the profits of the em 
ployers, till one fine day they will wake up and find that the 
return of their capital does not work out to more than the 
average wages of the workers. 

The management of the industry will be with an elected 
committee, acting with the advice of trade and _ financial 
experts who will not be paid the market value of their skill, 
but will share with their neighbors the total product of their 


industrial guild. Wheiher there will be any incentive to 
acquire the industrial skill of the expert if the reward is the 
same as the rank-and-file, seems doubtful. Except a new 


man is to evolve very rapidly, with much higher social instincts, 
the worker will devote himself to the easiest task open to him 
in his guild, and devote any genius he may have to the glory 
of his leisure. Not that this is a disadvantage; on the con 
tra it will be highly in the interest of creative art, but it 
will not contribute to the economic success of the guild. 

What is most attractive is the child-like faith in the 
committee. It is assumed that the committee will be elected 
by the workers in the factory or trade. Whether business 
acumen or personal popularity will be the deciding factors 
only experience can show. It is possible that oratorical gifts 
may be a help to a seat on the board or committee, or 1t 
may be that a qualification will be an assurance of shorter 
hours, lighter tasks, and higher wages. And it is with wages 
that the workers are still to be paid. They are not to share out 
profits when the result of their industry is complete, but every 
week, as now, they are to be paid their wages. If the com- 
mittee should unconsciously subordinate the ultimate economic 
success of the factory under their care to their not unnatural 
desire to be re-elected, and pay wages more than the total 
products of the workers, less the cost of raw material and 
overhead charges, I rather gather that the loss is to be borne 
by the State, though the main purpose of the Guild idea is 
to push the State into the background. : 

The whole of industry, it is anticipated, will gradually 
drift into the Guild system, under the magic wand of the shop 
steward, who is the forerunner of the Guild Committee. d here 
is td be no setting up of a Utopia on the lines of William 
Morris. His idea was the destruction of the -whole ugly 
industrial system, with its machinery and factories and working 
for profit. ‘The steam engine was to give way to the hand loom, 
smoke was to disappear from the atmosphere, and the demon 
of cheapness was to give way to the angel of beauty. but this 
is to be a more mundane paradise. The old factory is to 
continue, the noise and dirt of the machine shop is to go on, 
but the profits are to go to all, instead of the privileged few ; the 
factory is to be improved and tidied up, but the industrial 
system is to remain. Each factory is to have its local guild; 
the factories of one particular trade are to be welded into an 
association of guilds; while the various guilds will have a 
national federation similar to the federation of trade unions. 
But the factory is to be the unit of the guild; if it wants 
steel it will go to the blast furnace and buy from the guild 
that has the best article to offer at the most advantageous price ; 
if it wants yarn to weave into cloth it will go to the various 
guilds of spinners and endeavor to get its requirements—pro 
vided, I presume, that it can get the necessary credit. One 
can picture a guild with a reputation for inertia or wastfulness 
that might not obtain the credit from its brother guilds to 
make its necessary purchases. 

The guild then proceeds to build its machine, construct its 
ship, or weave its cloth with the material it has purchased, 
according to its craft. If the guild is a constructor of gas 
engines, and its managing committee has put a number in work 
to keep its members busy and their wages up, and meanwhile 
electricity has superseded gas as a motive power and no one 
will buy the gas engines, who is to pay for the raw material 
and the wages? Is the guild to go bankrupt? 

Suppose the shipbuilding guild received a lot of credit 
from other guilds for the hundred-and-one articles required to 
build a ship, and then, through faulty designing, the ship 
proved unseaworthy and no seamen can be found to man her, 
and no shipowning guild to buy her, who is to pay for the 
material out of which the ship is constructed? 

In our present system, the tendency is for the employees to 








be asking always higher and higher wages. I suppose that 
tendeney will go on even under the guild, and it will not be 
easy for the committee to resist. When a man brings home a 
low wage to his wife on Saturday, he will not be able to plead 
the meanness of his employer. She will naturally point to the 
proper remedy, and tell him to get rid of his committee and 
get iv another who will give him a higher wage. 

The committee, inexperienced in the intricacies of markets 
and anxious to secure its position, will be inclined to mortgage 
the future and yield to the constant pressure of men for a rise 
in wages. If this island were self-contained and in a guild 
state, this would not be a serious matter. A general rise in 
wages would bring about an all-round increase in prices and 
everyone would be where they were. 

But if society is to be based on our present industrial 
system of the production of wealth, whether it is capitalistie, 
socialistic, or by means of the guild, it will depend for its 


xi 


xistence on being able to purchase its food and raw material 
rom abroad. After the war the world will be faced with a 
famine in raw material; every article requisite for manufacture 
will be short, and there will be a tremendous competition to 
obtain them. Iron ore, oils and fats of all kinds, wool, cotton, 
flax, hides, a!! will be wanted and the merchant and manufac 
turer will be diligently searching for them. The raw materials 
will go to the buyers who will be able to offer the best value in 
the finished product in return. Mr. Cole, when faced with 
this poser, expressed a pious hope that all nations would 
quickly recognize the attraction of the guild, quite ignoring the 
fact that differences of climate and blood, race, and tradition, 
have always meant that nations go through stages of economic 
development at different periods. One cannot imagine the 
native trader of East Africa offering his wares in exchange for 
the high-priced guild-produced calicoes of Lancashire in pre 
ference to the cheap capitalist-made cloth of Japan or the 
U.S.A. Besides, the time when Europe is sucked dry, and when 
the whole world is short of raw materials, does not seem a 
good opporiunity for a complete break with the present system 
of production. 


‘ 
e 
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The National Guildmen are vitriolic in their contempt for 
the Whitley report. They are cursing it with bell and book 
and issuing manifestoes tearing it to pieces paragraph by 
paragraph. Two cardinal facts they have ignored. The first 
thing is that the report is not merely the output of the brain 
of Mr. Whitley. It is the work of a committee that includes 
such well-tried friends of Labor as Mr Smillie and Miss Susan 
Lawrence, both of whom have attached their signatures to the 
report. Mr. Smillie is the last person to show undue tender- 
ness for the capitalist. The second consideration that does not 
seem to have had due weight with these critics is that the 
repo:t is only an interim one and only attempts to put forward 
suggestions to deal with the war conditions. The committee 
is still sitting, and until it publishes its complete conclusions 
it seems a pity to spend so much print and paper in condemning 
it. The National Guildsmen preach that any kind of partner- 
ship with capitalists in the management of an industry will 
further strengthen the present system of production and. post 
pone the time when the whole management of industry will be 
in the hands of the workers. Partly because of the neglect of 
education, and partly because of the bad conditions in which 
the masses have been made to live (which is due to the land 
system), the working classes have not had the opportunity for 
that self-development that fits them by training to manipulate 
industry. 

To thrust on the masses suddenly the control of industry 
without any training is merely to ask them to commit suicide 
in order to justify a theory. It is like asking the cabin Boy 
to navigate the ship, and then being surprised at it running on 
the rocks; or like putting an army corps under a new recruit. 
aud expecting anything but disaster to come to your troops. 
The gradual association of Labor with the management of the 
trade or factory in which they work, as foreshadowed in the 
Whitley interim report, is to prepare them for partnership. 
If, side by side with such progress, runs the building up of a 
great system of national education, the trained brain will 
become as general as the highly developed muscle of the navvy, 
and the division of the nation into classes will imperceptibly 
disappear. There is no division of people into capitalists and 
workers; the one grades imperceptibly into the other. It is 
true the conditions of modern industry provide too great a 
reward for those who, by their abstinence, enterprise, or inheri- 
tance, have acquired capital. Plant is so essential to the 
factory system of production, and credit to world-wide trade, 
that the ownership of capital has been able to command too 
great power. But the development of trade unions transfers 
to Labor more and more of the profits of capital, and the 
graduated income-tax and the super-tax hand over a consider 
able part of what is left to the State. 

A more potent instrument is the development of the 
C0-0} erative movement which promises to be not only a trading 
organization, but to become a producing power, The co 
operators become capitalists and, by their competition, provide 
a wholesome check to the profits of the privately-owned indus- 
tries. Meanwhile, the co-operators themselves are getting 
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a practical education in the difficulties of business management. 
But this is quite another story to the reconstitution of the 
industrial system in a night. Society is far too complex a thing 
to be reorganized by phrases. A new world can only be built 
up by patient forethought and wise co-operation of all men. 
Then, as surely as the sun rises, a new day will dawn in the 
spirit of fraternity that is the only healer.—Yours, &c., 


PERCY HARRIS. 





Wetters to the Editor. 


THE PARTITION OF ALBANIA. 

Sir,—As further evidence of the difference between the 
public utterances of our Government and its secret acts, the 
foilcwing is of interest. Early in January considerable anxiety 
was aroused among the Albanians and their friends by the fact 
that the Prime Minister omitted all reference to it when 
enumerating the claims of other small nations. I thereupon 
wrote to the Foreign Office and received the following reply, 
dated January 16th: ‘I am directed by Mr. Secretary Balfour 
to acknowledge, &c. and to inform you that the assurance 
already given regarding the sympathy with which His Majesty’s 
Government regard the legitimate aspirations of the Albanian 
people, is not altered by the Prime Minister’s speech, which, 
indeed, expressly recognized the importance of basing the peace 
settlement on the principle of self-determination and consent 
of the governed.’ 1 received this on the 17th. On the 18th 
appeared the Secret Treaty with Italy, a treaty to which, we 
are told, the Government means to adhere. In it we learn 
that so far back as April, 1915, we had already promised 
Albania’s port of Medua to the Slavs, thus cutting off Albania’s 
capital (Seutari with 35,000 Albanian population) from the 
sea. Her best port Valona is promised to Italy. And it is 
expressly stipulated that Italy ‘‘shall not resist the possible 
desice of France, Great Britain, and Russia, to distribute among 
Montenegro, Serbia, and Greece, the Northern and Southern 
parts of Albania.’ If an independent State of Albania be 
permitted at all, it is to be ‘‘a Mahommedan State.” It may 

e allowed “the port of Durazzo.’’ Or it may not be allowed a 
port at all. . 

If, when he wrote the above letter, Mr. Secretary Balfour 
were not aware of the existence of this treaty, all one can say 
is that, he ought to have been. 

If aware of it—if aware that His Majesty’s Government 
reserved the right to dispose of about a million people as 
though they were cattle—then that Government stands self- 
condemned.-—Yours, &c., 





M. Epita DurmAm. 


HIGH POLICY. 

S1r,—-To those who seek enlightenment as to the secret 
policy of the group of cynics now ruling the world, three 
features of the present situation stand out. They are :— 

(1) The obvious impracticability of the knock-out blow 
policy. 

(2) The determined opposition of the ruling classes of the 
world toward the Russian Socialist revolutionaries led by 
Trotzky. And 

(8) The veiled encouragement 
Labor everywhere to demand peace. 

In attempting to draw any conclusions from these three 
features of the present situation, it must never be forgotten 
that practically the whole of the public press is Government 
inspired. This inspiration is not lefi to editorial instinct, 
but is embodied in officially-supplied ‘ news,’’ and general 
and leading articles carefully drawn up, printed, and regularly 
supplied to the press for reproduction. When this fact is borne 
in mind, the general tenor of the whole of the contents of the 
public press at the present time carries singular significance. 
Added to and combined with this secret organization of the 
press, and timed to suit the general course of their policy, 
we have the public statements of the accredited spokesmen of 
the ruling group in each of the belligerent countries. 

Keeping these facts in view, it may be asked what are the 
subsidiary factors to the three features above-mentioned which 
may be gleaned from the public press in regard to the world 
situation? They may be summarized as 

(1) The knock-out blow is impossible (a) from the military 
standpoint, and the Northcliffe attack on the military command 
is calculated to convey this impression; (b) from the financial 
standpoint, and the recent discussion in Parliament serves to 
emphasize this point; (c) from the economic standpoint, and 
the statements of Ministers and of the inspired press as to 
the imminence of famine would not leave the public in doubt 
about this. 

(2) The continual maintenance of power by the Russian 
Socialists is a menace to militarism and capitalism everywhere. 


which is being given to 
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This fact is not emphasized overmuch in the public press, but 
(a) the methods of Trotzky are deplored, and they are the 
inethods used to put into actual practice principles which are 
sincerely held by those who profess them; ()) the principles 
of the Russian Socialists ave given a certain nominal accep- 
tance, and the German Government has how the 
principles may be interpreted. Evidently the ‘‘ method,” or 
ihe interpretation, makes a great deal of difference. 

(3) Labor is encouraged to demand peace (a) by the 
insistence by the Prime Minister on the sacrifices necessary 
to carry on the war; (4) by the suggestion that if Labor was 
not prepared to make these sacrifices the Army would ‘down 
tools ’ (c) by the remarkable freedom of 
expression allowed to Labor in the recent past, synchronizing 
with events in the Central Empires. 

Thus we find, on the whole, a growing popular agitation 
for an immediate peace receiving expression in the inspired 
press, and the rigors and hardships of a continued war being 
emphasized therein. In Germany the desire for peace is inflamed 
by von ‘Tirpitz and the Pan-Germans. Whilst they do 
not deny that a prolonged war means ruin, the Imp rialists 
of both sides say ‘‘ carry on.’’ This means that if an early 
made, on the basis of compromise between the 
Impevialists of both sides, the British Imperialists will be able 
to say to Labor: “‘ You demanded peace, and would not fight 
io a tinish; therefore you must bear the burden of militarisin 
and conscription for future defence.”’ 


shown 





and the war end; 


peace is 


They are already seeing 
to it that the organization of militarism, in the schools, Boys’ 
isrigades, Cadet Corps, and els 


where, shall be firmly estab- 
Lisle d. 


in Germany, on the other hand, where militarism is 
already established, the activities of the Pan-Germans may 
well create an atmosphere of desperation in regard to the West 
sufficient to induce the masses to accept any compromise with 
Western imperialism, even though it be at the expense of the 
iiussian Socialist Revolution. 

Undoubtedly peace is the clamant need of all the peoples. 
But it is beginning to be, if it is not already, the clamant need 
of all the Governments—and it is for the organized demo- 
cracies to insist at this crucial time (and as Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald pointed out at the Noitingham Conference, BEFORE IT 
BECOMES TOO LATE) that the Peace Settlement shall not be 
in its nature a violation of those principles of justice and 
security for which they have been induced to bear (and have 
yet to bear) the monstrous burden of this war. 

We have been told often enough that the Prussian policy 
of military domination can only be met by force, and on the 
other hand are assured that the Allies are bent on establishing 
a League of Nations for the preservation of public law in the 
re The German reply is that if international public law 
is to be based on the military superiority of the Allies, it will 
be nothing less than the military domination we profess to 
be fighting. In this light the demand for the sacrifice by the Allies 
of fortified naval bases controlling the world’s trade becomes, 
they say, a prerequisite to the establishment of an equitable 
League of Nations; which also entails the like submission by 
the Central Powers to corresponding safeguards for international 
security. But let it not be lost sight of that Count Hertling’s 
proposal is a definite concrete proposal which opens the way 
to such a League. The: business of the Allied democracies is 
to see that it is not unconditionally rejected, but that the 
terais upon which it can be complied with are also put forward 
by their own responsible Ministers.—Yours, &c., 











P 
[We wish we could think with our correspondent that the 
Governments were intriguing for peace with Labor or anything 


else.—EpD.,. NATION. ] 


THE LIFE OF LORD LISTER. 


S1r,—The recently published life of Lord Lister has given 
rise to a variety of criticisme, and has evoked from Mr. Shaw 
a fresh expression of his old animus against the healing 
profession. I protest, heart and soul, against the insidious 
poison such letters are designed to instil into the public mind. 
Apart from what our doctors and surgeons have done in this 
war there is the vast unrecorded sum of 





numberless acts of 
disinterested kindness, generosity, and sheer self-sacrifice per- 
formed by the private practitioner, the undistinguished surgeon 
or physician, such as we all know and I myself have frequently 
witnessed, and such as are neither expected nor received from 
other types of professional men. 

In spite of all cavilling, the doctor is the great humanitarian 
in modern life.—Yours, &c., 





C. HacBpere Wricat. 
January 28th, 1918. 


Srr,—Mr. Shaw is so ignorant of the subject on which he 
poses as an authority that he positively does not know the 
difference between antisepsis and asepsis. He says Lister’s 
method was soon dropped and replaced by what was called the 
aseptic treatment; he says Lister, himself, dropped it; he 
says Lister learned from Pasteur that pus was produced by 
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microbes; he says if Lister’s theory had been sound hospital 
gangrene would never have passed away; he says that patho- 
genie germs pay a wide annual revenue in advertisements to 

. the newspapers; he ascribes to Lister doctrines that Lister 

never held, and that are absurd on the face of them as 

Mr. Shaw’s own assertions; and on the strength of these gross 

> blunders he asks us to deny to Lister the title of a great man. 

What are the facts? I mean the real facts, not the 

absurdities with which Sir Almroth Wright or some other wag 

, has stuffed Mr. Shaw. Take the diseases called septicaemia and 

pyemia, which rendered our hospitals, before Lister’s day, 

: death traps to the wounded. The cause of these diseases was 

unknown. ‘The doctors of that day thought, as Mr. Shaw still 

| thinks, or says, of hospital gangrene, that these diseases could 

, be abolished by “soap-and-water, sunshine, and common 

| decency,’’ thougi what Sir. Shaw knows of the last aspect is 

| } not clear, any more than its operation in the prevention of 

m hospital gangrene is clear. These remedies were tried, and 

1 they failed. ‘They were tried repeatedly, and they failed. The 

. common opinion at the time was that the only way to abolish 

' hospital diseases was to pull down the hospitals and rebuild 

them of fresh materials. In some cases this was done; and yet 

: the diseases reappeared in the new buildings, in spite of soap- 

a and-water, sunshine, and the other ingredients, of which 

: Mr. Shaw speaks without experience. The cause of the diseases 

b 28h . 

remained unknown. fhen Lister suggested a probable or 

: possible cause; and upon trial it was found, first, that by pre- 
A venting this cause from operating the diseases are iniallibly | 

prevented; second, that by allowing this cause to operate, 

Z the diseases are infallibly produced; third, that in no other 
: way is it possible to prevent or produce these diseases. From | 
these data we conclude that the cause suggested by Lister is | 

: the true and actual cause. Mr. Shaw ealls this reasoning 


fhe reasoning 
but whether it is of the usual brass-plate 





‘‘reasoning of the simple brass plate order.” 
is certainly simple, 


order or no I am not as competent to judge as Mr. Shaw is. 
i If there is one subject of which he should have a competent 


knowledge by experience, it is brass; and in this field I do not 


venture to compete with him. 


4 The reasoning is simple, but the facts on which it is 
: founded are not simple. They took many years to establish, 
and they were established by Lister after many years of 
assiduous labor. ‘They are accepted by the whole world.. Our 





whole treatment of wounds and of many diseases is based upon 





them and is, on the whole, successful; and when it is not 
y successful, it fails because we cannot or do not apply Lister’s 
: principles. These are facts that cannot be disposed cf by 
5 Mr. Shaw’s sneers at the whole medical profession all over the 
“ world, or by his attribution to all medical men, except Sir 
’ Almroth Wright, of sordid motives. The reasoning is simple; 
and it is unimpugnable. It cannot be gainsaid. And Mr. Shaw 
- | proves that it cannot be gainsaid, for if he could impugn the 
“ | reasoning, there would be no need for him to garble the evi 
'y | dence. Whether his mis-statements of the facts are due to 
2s ignorance or to wilful misrepresentation I do not know, but it 
y does seem scareely possible that they are wholly due to 
1 ignorance.—Yours, «c., 
” CHAS. MERCIER. 
Parkstone, Dorset. January 25th, 1918. 
z [We have retained Dr. Mercier’s interesting argument, 
ri omitting some decorative flowers of rhetoric.—ED., NATION.] 





Sir,—Mr. Bernard Shaw has been spurred on by an imper- 








e fe +t appreciation of the admittedly brilliant work of Sir Almroth 
g Wright to unseemliness and indiscretion; and he has been 
. induced to “butt” into a controversy in which he is unsuited 
{ to take part .by his fundamental ignorance of pathology. 

Most third year students know what Lister did and did not 

do, but Mr. Shaw apparently does not; and I must, for his 

m sake, re-state it as shortly as lean. Lister preached the gospel 
" that healthy unexposed tissues were sterile, and that the source 
s of the sepsis, which was the invariable result of an operation in 
ms those days, was contamination by external agents carrying the 
micro-organisms, whose existence Pasteur had demoiuistrated. 





He argued that if he could find a substance capable of destroyin 
the organisms, infection would not occur. He began by using 
earbolie acid, and though his early technique was clumsy and 


g 





r- 

ma inconvenient, his results soon proved the correctness of his 

Ly hypothesis. 

vl His was a stiff-necked generation. To make them listen he 
was compelled to shout the news of his discovery from the house- 

- tops; and, happily for this world, he was egged on to repeat it 
ad nauseam by the alternate applause and abuse meted out to 

him by the opposing factions into which he had split the medical 

faculty of Europe. The best instrument for convincing people 
is indefatigable reiteration. Why does one use Pears’ soap? 

. Why does the world accept Mr. Shaw at his own valuation? 

oe By convincing the medical men of Europe that an operation 

“i wound would heal by first intention if everything which came into 

se contact with it was previously sterilized by antiseptice, Lister has 

- saved more lives than any other human being has done or is 
likely to do. If this is not greatness what is? 








It was the extension of his system from the operating theatre 
to the wards, so that dressings were done antiseptically, which 
abolished hospital gang though ‘‘ the incidental introduce 
tion of soap-and-water and common decency ’’ was a powerful 
adjunct. 

Subsequent enthusiasts, under the shelter of the name of 
List« rism, have advocated the of already 
infected with one strong antiseptic or another in the attempt to 
kill the organisms present, and have not 
damages the patient’s living cells. 
Shaw appears to think it is. 


rs 
ill 


rene, 


drenching tissues 
recognised that to do so 
his is not Listerism. Mr. 
It is unfair to blame Lister for the 
directed energy of his successors. It would be as logical to 
curse the Wright Brothers because bombs have been dropped on 
the City of London. 

Some day we may find an antiseptic which will kill the 
organisms in infected wounds without damaging the tissues. Who 
Until that day Sir Almroth Wright’s method of 
attacking an established infection by increasing the resistance of 


knows? comes, 
the tissues to the intoxication will probably give the best results. 

One word more. Several who have Lister 
operate have told me that his manual dexterity was not very 


sur ons seen 


vreat. In fact, his head was better than his hands.—Yours, &c., 
Ivor Back, 

14, Queen Anne St., W. 

PRUSSIANISM IN PARLIAMENT. 

Sir,—The appearance in the same issue of the National 
Registration (Amendment) Act and Mr. Trevelyan’s letter 
suggests certain reflections. 

rhe first Registration Act was, as described by Mr. Hayes 


Fisher in interrupting me, a ‘‘ voluntary Act.’’ Many Liberals 
voted for it without inconsistency, though prevision of what it 
would lead to took many of 


This Act 


; 
it 


us 1nlo t 


he Lobby against i 


the d 


amending measures istance since travelled 
| towards Prussianism, the hateful thing we are supposed to be 
fighting, which is the negation of liberty. A Liberalism without 
soul ceases to be an animating principle and becomes a dead 
creed, for which the common people have no use, and which 


deserves to disappear. 
The most anti-Liberal clause 


police force into chartered 


is Clause 6, which turns the 
spies, and subjec individual citi- 
zens to interference at the sweet will of any officious constable. 
The power can scarcely being arded , and 


first, will almost certainly grow into 


Ls 


escape re as a duty 
its exercise, occasional a 
a custom. 

It is absolutely unnecessary for the purpose of the reyister, 
which, as was poihted out i 
other and more effective n 
and as offensive as unnecessary. 

Yet, of the 129 who voted for it, forty-nine are labelled 
** Liberal,’ though, happily, every opponent was Liberal, Labor, 
or Nationalist. This time there was no excuse for ignorance. 
The section (4) had been debated and earried by 116 to 12 in 
Committee. : 


1 debate, could be completed by 
It is in 


German 





conception 


Absence from the debate, therefore, cannot account 
for the vote of forty-nine Liberals in favor of subjecting free 
English citizens to police espionage and control. 

They can only have voted for it because willing to set up 
insufferable system. The question ari 

Liberalism has the war left in the Liberal Party? 
far it can relied on to retrace its 
liberty so lightly surrendered in hundred ways since July, 
1914. The complacency with which these surrenders have been 
made, without protest, makes one almost despair. The prin 
ciples of Liberalism cover all legitimate aspirations of Labor, 
including the challer to monopoly of land on which that of 
unearned wealth is based, and which makes denial of liberty 


this how much 


And how 


steps and to recover the 


ses 
; 


be 


a 





to the workers possible. 

I am those 
Liberal Labor 
problems after the 


one of who hope for a working alliance of the 


in solvi and 


and z industrial 


parties social 
war. 

Such an alliance is possible only with mutual confidence. 
How the millions of new voters, mostly of what are called 
the working classes, entrust their destiny to a party many 
of whose members abandon the fundamental principle of per 
sonal freedom at the behest of the Government, by not merely 
abstaining but actively supporting this latest attack upon it? 

A few more such divisions will force Liberals who really 
lieve in Liberalism reluct 
which has andoned it, and 
Liberalism the vitalizing 
idea of class antagonism. 

If you, Mr. Editor, can enforce this lesson so as to bring 
the party back to its fundamentals, it will be the greatest of 
the many you rendered to our country. 
Yours, &c., 


e 


so 





do be ntly out of the ranks of a party 
the Labor Party, where 


though vitiated with the 


into 





1s 


force 
iorcee, 


L 


services have 


‘ 
x. 


H G. CHANCELLOR. 


“BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE.” 

Srr,—In the latest (February 2nd 
‘*By an Unknown Disciple,” 
| have read with deligh 


I write to ack whet! 


of the series of pictures 
which many beside myself must 








there is a statement so surprising that 


as mnifirn evidence for it exists. 





ier any c tory 
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I refer to the words: ‘“‘ James was older than Jesus, and very 
like him in the face.’’ It seems impossible to reconcile this 
with the doctrine of the Virgin Birth, and without in any way 
desiring to discuss the truth of that doctrine, I suggest that 
it could never have come to be accepted by the Early Church 
if an elder brother of Jesus were intimately known to all the 
apostles. Is the statement, perhaps, deliberately intended to 
illustrate the small mistakes to which a writer is liable in 
describing from memory long-past events? 

One other vital point. ‘The cactus and aloe, referred to 
a few lines earlier, though now, I believe, common in Palestine, 
are Mexican plants, introduced into the Old World since 1519. 
—Yours, &c., 

L. DONCASTER. 
3, Millington Road, Cambridge. 
February 4th, 1918. 


RADICALISM AND LABOR. 

Str,—We owe very much to Mr. Charles Trevelyan, and 
our debt is increased by the admirable letter appearing in 
your last issue. 

Many of us will agree when he says that ‘‘on the greater 
outlines of national policy there is solid common ground 
between Radicalism and Labor.’’ ‘The life-time allegiance 
which we have given to what used to be the Liberal Party 
is a thing of the past, for we have seen the freedom which 
other generations have won for us surrendered without protest 
by the leaders and by the party, and the remainder of our 
lives cannot be wasted in resurrecting the dodo. Failing a 
political combination in which we shall find the qualities 
which Mr. ‘Trevelyan describes, together with clear spiritual 
vision, we can do no better than join the Labor Party. 

Surely that small but devoted and fearless band of Radicals 
in the House of Commons, who, in the dark days that are past, 
have never failed us, may be trusted to show us the political 
combination that we need when those of us who agree with 
them tell them so, and that we are prepared to follow their 
lead.—Yours, &c., 


‘ 


Crom, H. WItson. 

Sheffield. February 6th, 1918. 

THE RE-SETTLEMENT OF AFRICA. 

Srr,—In the article upon ‘“ The Re-settlement of Africa’”’ 
there are two points which seem to require further considera- 
tion. You say that my present objection to the restoration 
of the German Colonies is “that the Germans might take 
reprisals on the disloyal natives’’ and that this danger could 
be met by an amnesty, subject to guarantees and inspection. 
I submit that this is only facing part of the difficulty. It is 
not merely the reprisals, which would undoubtedly take place, 
but the greater danger and difficulty of preventing a stampede 
of tribes rightly fearing reprisals, and by no means without 
reason, for mistrusting promises made by the white races. Togo- 
land is a case in point. The migration has already for years 
been assuming dangerous dimensions. It is quite useless to 
say that Europe would stop wholesale migration—it could 
no more do so than control the waves of the sea. The hinter- 
land tribes of Dagomi, Ashanti, and the Gold Coast, to 
say nothing of the Yorubas, would unite and take the matter 
in hand. Surely we do not want to run the risk of another 
Ashanti war, but this time also with Yoruba and the Northern 
Territories. 

The second point in the article is the denial of any 
measure of self-determination to organized tribes possessing 
constitutional tribal government. It is with profound regret 
that one reads this denial of a positive right in the columns 
of a democratic organ like THz Nation. This denial is sup- 
ported by a plea of impracticability and the illustration of the 
Cameroons is chosen to show the ease with which the decision 
of a Chief could be purchased. As to the first part of this 
argument I beg to draw attention to one arresting fact: the 
proposal to extend a measure of self-determination to native 
tribes has been published abroad for months, yet not a word 
of criticism has come from the ranks of thousands of men— 
administrators, missionaries, and merchants with an intimate 
knowledge of the territories and tribes. We shall all do well 
to ponder the significance of this fact. 

With regara to the second part of the argument nobody 
in his senses would propose carrying out the process of obtain- 
ing native opinion in the way suggested by the illustration, 
the vital facts of which are undisclosed; a good many other 
things were done in the dark in Duala itself, outside the ‘‘ Bar ”’ 
and on two steamers in the dead of that night when old Bell 
put his signature to the document in question. 

All thie does not necessarily mean that no territory should 
be restored to Germany or that Germany should cease to be a 
Colonial Power. I have followed this question as closely 
as most men and am by no means convinced that Germany is 
foolish enough to want her colonies back—the camouflage is 
very clever and admittedly excellent. Unless I misread German 
Colonial Policy it is that of aiming at the “Substance” and 
not at the ‘‘shadow.’’ I submit that it is to our advantage 
to open our eyes to realities, and by granting that ‘‘ substance ”’ 








confer enormous benefits, not merely on ourselves, but on the 
Colonial territories and on the whole human race.—Yours, &c., 
JOHN H. Harris. 

Worcester Ledge, 191, East Dulwich Road, §.E. 22. 
January 24th, 1918. 

FREE CHURCHES AND WAR AIMS. 

Sir,—Perhaps you will allow me a few words of rejoinder 
to “Free Churchman.’’ I do not desire either to continue 
or to extend the controversy which he has raised, but simply 
to set in clear light one or two matters which his letter in your 
current issue is calculated to obscure. I will, therefore, limit 
my comments to four remarks. 

First of all, my object in giving samples of the action 
of the National Free Church Council was to show the general 
trend of influence which it steadily seeks to exert. That 
influence is on the side of the spiritual ideals of the war and 
against militarism with its attendant evils, not merely in Ger- 
many but in this country. 

In the next place, 1 must protest against the assumption 
that any member of Parliament, however eminent or however 
closely and honorably connected with the National Free Church 
Council, can be held to commit it by any speech which he may 
make on the spur of the moment. My friend, Sir Joseph 
Compton-Rickett, would be the last to claim any such power 
to commit the Council by his speeches in Parliament, unless 
empowered to do so, or to control the action of the Council 
so as to bring it into harmony with his personal views. 

Furthermore, I am compelled to add that ‘‘ ree Church- 
man’’ is not a very ingenuous correspondent. In his original 
letter he pointed to certain social evils,.such as intemperance 
and immorality, and suggested that the Free Church Council 
had done nothing in regard to them. When I proceed to show 
what the Council has done in these matters—which, by the way, 
included the securing of about two million signatures to the 
King’s Pledge, and the pressing of the claims of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill upon the Home Secretary in more than 
one interview—he charges us with simply contributing to the 
paper shortage by passing futile resolutions. He ignores my 
statement that the National Free Church Council is actively 
promoting a campaign in support of a League of Nations, and 
quotes some editorial note, written in ignorance of this fact, 
in which complaint is made that the Council is neglecting 
what, in fact, it is pressing forward with all its power. I may 
add that, in addition to the action that has already been taken, 
it has been decided to give great prominence to the subject of 
a League of Nations at the coming Annual Meetings of the 
Council, and that Mr. Runciman, who is an outstanding Free 


Churehman, has consented at our request to make an important, 


speech in support of our resolution. 

Finally, ‘‘ Free Churchman ”’ asks whether the Free Church 
Council believes in the power of prayer. Surely he knows 
that the Council took an official part in the steps that led up to 
the appointment by the King of January 6th for this very 
purpose. On that occasion we prayed not merely for the con- 
version of the Germans, as ‘‘ Free Churchman’”’ demands, but 
more humbly for the Germans and ourselves. The mere 
statement of these things is sufficient to discredit ‘‘ Free 
Churchman”? on the ground either of extreme ignorance, or 
of invincible prejudice.—Yours, &c., 

J. Scorr LipGert. 

January 21st, 1918. ' 


S1r,—In Mr. J. Scott Lidgett’s enumeration of samples of 
the action taken by the National Free Church Council during 
the war, there is one that is conspicuous by its absence. What 
protest has it made against the penalties imposed on Con- 
scientious Objectors and their deprivation of civil rights? It 
has been silent where it ought to have spoken most strongly— 
when the State was violating the most essential principles of 
liberty, and inflicting the most cruel wrongs on some of its best 
citizens. 

The French people have shown more respect for these 
principles than our own people—than even those whom the 
N.F.C.C. is supposed to represent. Here is what a distin- 
guished French Publicist says, in regard to Conscientious 
Objectors: “ Prison is far too primitive a cure for certain 
aberrations whose origin is a generous one. These aberrations 
are bound up with crises of conscience and very profound views 
of faith, which are eminently worthy of respect. Juries refuse 
to judge in cases which look to them like trials for heresy.” 

I regret to say that in this matter the Courts of the 
Scottish Free Churches, their presbyteries and General 
Assemblies, are in the same condemnation with the N.F.C.C.— 
Yours, &c., 

A ScoTtisH FREE CHURCHMAN. 

Corstorphine. January 19th, 1918. 


Srr,—Dr. Meyer asserts in a letter of last week’s NATION 
that the Church is not a political organization, and has “no 
special qualification to intrude on the province of statesman- 
ship.”’” We ask, then why has it always done so? Such 
questions as National Education, Disestablishment, and Tem- 
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perance all belong to statesmanship, and yet, in these, Non- 
conformist bodies in the past have “intruded”’ with great force. 
Or take Dr. Meyer’s own letter. He asserts that German 
militarism must be broken before peace can be considered. 
Surely this is intrusion into statesmanship, and on a quite moot 
point. We are not “unanimous” as to whether peace should 
be made with or without victory. The truth is, political ques- 
tions have nearly always moral and spiritual issues, and we 
hold that it is for the Free Churches especiaily to voice these. 
Dr. Meyer says that our pulpits all through the war have been 
ringing with principles of justice, peace, freedom, &. We 
have not found these churches, or only one or two. But, if so, 
what trifling could be more ill-timed? Here is a world destroy- 
ing itself for want of application of these principles, and it is 
to be treated only to abstract disquisition on them. It is like 
reading a treatise on the nature of fire when the house is 
burning, or lecturing on a cure for pneumonia when a patient is 
dying for want of remedies. 

May I add our Free Church League for Women Suffrage is 
holding a conference at the City Temple Lecture Hall on 
“The Message of the Churches in the Present World Crisis” ? 
Dr. Horton and Dr. Orchard are among the speakers. Further 
particulars to be had from our office.—Yours, &c., 


L. E. TurQuaAND, Hon. Finance Sec., F.C.L.W.S. 

F.C.L.W.S., 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. 4. 
MUNITION LASSES. 

Sir,—While thanking your reviewer for some kind remarks 
about I beg to state that the omission of 
social and economic questions in relation with the women’s work 
was intentional, and not due to ignorance or indifference. 

‘‘Munition Lasses” had another aim to fulfil, and is 
descriptive, not analytic. 

I hope, however, at no very distant date to discuss the 
questions raised by your reviewer, dealing with the social and 
economic side of ‘‘ Woman and Labor.’’ This is a subject in 
which I have been deeply interested for some years.—Y ours, &c., 

A. K, FOXWELL. 


‘Munition Lasses,’’ 


Haleyon Club, London, W.1. 


AN AFTER-WAR THEATRE. 

S1r,—The need of an After-War. Theatre, voiced in your 
article of January 12th issue, is one which all serious enthu- 
siasts for Drama must echo, and our justification for accepting 
the invitation implied in your final phrase is that we have 
recently devoted much time to discussing the development of 
the threatre, and our tentative suggestions may be of wider 
interest. 

We feel that the necessary rescue from “ State and Stage 
Philistines’’ will be effected only by a higher idealism and 
greater consecration to art, than has been evidenced even by 
the Repertory system—that the future theatre must aim at 
giving the fullest opportunity for expression to those whose 
sincerity raises them above the usual stage enterprize in 
artistic profiteering. The primary need of such a theatre will 
be endowment, and because we fully endorse your desire for an 
‘“‘even wild growth’’ of dramatic output, we feel that the 
hope is most certainly not in the direction of securing state or 
municipal assistance. There remains the tangled problem of 
achieving endowment from non-official sources; but whether 
this comes from a synthesis of existing Playgoers’ Societies, as 
you suggest, or by such bold donation as is customary in the 
founding of free libraries or picture galleries, the essential 
is that the finance should have no limited power upon the 
artist. 

In speaking of the ‘starved and precarious existence ’’ of 
the modern Repertory Theatre, you have indicated the inevit 
able failing-point of the movement in its present stage of 
development. What is needed is something at once more 
independent and more deeply-rooted. A Seasonal Theatre, 
kept alive by vicarious support has not the element of per 
manence and solidarity needed for real growth. The Repertory 
Theatre and the Play-producing Societies are indeed the first 
blossoming of the desire to unlink the art of the theatre 
from competitive commercialism, but there is need to go 
further. Even the Repertory Theatre, backed by private endow- 
ment, has been unable fully to realize the object of its existence. 

It has flirted with the commercial system, and there has not 
been present among the companies sufficient basic enthusiasm 
to give them the character of artistic brotherhoods. 

The After-War Theatre must be more than a Play-pro- 
ducing Society depending on the suffrages of a clique; _ its 
existence should be untrammelled. It should be able to 
exercise a monastic function of safe harborage and free 
scope for idealistic work. And in return for its gift of freedom 
from competitive exigencies, it would call for the continuous 
services of a staff whose labors would be self-forgetful and proof 
against the lure of a material success elsewhere. With this 





First, there would be the preparedness of the permanent 
staff to work for low salaries without a sliding seale; secondly, 
the possibilities of reciprocity from an alliance with the Arts 
and Crafts movement which finds a natural channel of expres 
sion in the uncommercial theatre, and, finally, since the 
theatre is under no competitive necessity, it need not be 
situated in a rack-rented district. 

Our conception is of a theatre which, being experimental 
and unhampered by box-office censorship, shall give to dramatic 
art its widest possible scope. We have dreamed of the day 
when it shall have grown to include not only its own work 
shops of artist-craftsmen, but also its own printing-press. We 
have thought of it as a guest-house offering hospitality to actor, 
dramatist, producer, musician, singer, poet, artist, and crafts- 
man—to all those, in short, in whose community of creative 
effort the true art of the theatre lies.—Yours, &c., 

HERMON OULD. 
HAROLD Scorrt. 
HORACE SHIPP. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 

Sir,—After the war almost everyone will have a good 
excuse for doing no work. Either they will be wounded heroes 
or old-age pensioners, or widows, or have done their bit or 
made their pile; also most people over seventy can pose as 
orphans or genuine unemployed. Somebody must work; we 
cannot all make a living by lending each other money so that 
the interest may provide us with pensions. Hence it will be 
recessary to give the utmost encouragement to all who really 
work, whether with hand or brain. This might be done by the 
remission of all compulsory taxation on earned incomes during 
the reconstruction years. 

An epidemic of unemployment may convince the most ardent 
smash-capital Socialists that it is somebody’s duty to pay them 
wages. Hence capital will need the utmost encouragement to 
sell out of sterile investments and transfer to more remunera- 
tive works of public utility. Does not this foreshadow the 
recognition of a new group of public utility service companies, 
in which the investors may be either private citizens or busi- 
ness companies, or municipal corporations, to which may be 
added national governments, if any are still solvent? The 
corporations and Governments coming in as shareholders need 
not seek further profits by any polite form of brigandage, such 
as rates and taxes; rather such services of public utility like 
electricity, garden cities, and afforestation might be recognized 
by paying dividends not liable to rates or taxes. 

The world is weaty of compulsion. Conscription of wealth 
is now seen as only a foolish repartee to a still more foolish 
conscription of life. It is a new scheme for transferring wealth 
from workers to idlers. The demand will be for a restoration 
of a real voluntary system—free thought, free speech, free 
labor. What is the good of being transferred from the tax- 
gatherers of Germany to those of France, or from the exactions 
of monarchy to those of democracy? How is England better off 
under an exorbitant tax system than Belgium under a con- 
queror? Are not the extravagant sums raised for all sorts of 
war “charities ’’ overwhelming evidence that money enough for 
all good purposes could be raised without compulsion? A very 
modest national budget would suffice for real necessities like 
technical education, public health, and scientific research. No 
State can be called really free until the individual citizen is 
free to give or withhold his support.—Yours, &c., 

HvuGH RICHARDSON. 

January 15th, 1918. 





Poetrp. 


ADVICE TO HIS OLD BATTALION. 
By Yuan Curren (c. 720-780 a.p.). 





IpLy wandering to the north of the River Fan, 
Suddenly I came to my old battalion’s camp. 

They were still saying, ‘‘ The Army is a fine life ”’ ; 
They were still hoping to “ assert their natural rights.’ 
The old colonel has the true fighting spirit ; 

‘* Fight to the death and then start again! ’’ 

I will make him sit and drink a cup of wine, 

And try to persuade him to burn his fighting clothes. 
** Colonel, this war* has lasted ten years; 

When one looks about one, it is difficult not to cry. 
The people one meets are all ruined men; 

They have lost their illusions about honor and shame, 
Can I not persuade you to preserve your four limbs 
By hiding with me and working on my valley farm? ”’ 


, 





spirit in evidence it is easy to see how, in many ways, the 
monetary necessities of the theatre would he minimized 





i * 756-765. It lasted twelve years altogether, and cost China thirty- 
| six million lives. Yiiqn Chich held an important military post during 
the earlier stages 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“Life in Social Britain from the Conquest to the Reforma- 
tion.”?” By G. G. Coulton. (Cambridge University Press. 
15s. net.) 

‘An Introduction to Early Church History.” By R. Martin 
Pope, M.A. (Macmillan. 4s. net.) 

‘“The Wonders of Instinct.’”” By J. H. Fabre. (Fisher Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

“Man is a Spirit.” By J. Arthur Hill. A Collection of 
Psychical Experiences. (Cassell. 5s. net.) 

** After Big Game.”’ An African Holiday. By R. S. and M. E. 
Meikle. (Werner Laurie. 16s. net.) 

**Nostromo.’’ By Joseph Conrad. With an Introduction by 
the Author. New Uniform Edition. (Dent. 5s. net.) 


* * % 
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Consett had a simple explanation of the agricultural 
changes which with other and parallel changes turned 
England into Britain and made John Bull what he 
is. “Why,” he said, “do not farmers now feed 
and lodge their workpeople, as they did formerly? 
Because they cannot keep them upon so little as they give 
them in wages.” “There was no reason,” he goes on a bit 
later, “to expect that farmers would not endeavour to keep 
pace, in point of show and luxury, with fundholders, and 
with all the tribes that war and taxes created.” The grand 
historians who live at Oxford and Cambridge have for a 
hundred years called this process democracy. Well, I 
leave it at that. My point is that a similar plutocratic 
development has befallen the kingdom of books. I mean 
here only to deal with that class of book which for various 
reasons is presumed to be the monopoly of collectors—with 
libraries in short. 

* * * 


A MAN who writes very modern books once informed me 
that the only reputable way to read a book was to tear 
out the part you wanted and get into a railway carriage with 
it. How, then, I exclaimed with exquisite courtesy, is 
posterity going to read you? Let me boldly declare 
with Hazlitt, “I do not altogether think the worse 
of a book for having survived the author a genera- 
tion or two.” To collect books—to form libraries, 
that is to say—is not the eccentricity of atrophied beings 
who have dropped falteringly out of the struggle for Real 
Life; it may even be not only a friendliness, an amenity, 
a funeral rite to the dead, a way of acquiring knowledge and 
enjoying beauty to oneself, but a positive social service. 
Indeed, I am not sure that the false attitude of average 
public opinion towards the collectors of books is not in some 
measure responsible for the degenerate condition of modern 
collections themselves. People are so liable to become what 


you think of them. 
* * * 


Wuat then is the test of a good library? Not, 
primarily, a total of first editions or large paper copies ; 
not primarily rarity or uniqueness, or splendor of dress, 
or costliness, or cleanliness, or age, or even compre- 
hensiveness. A good library is a library with a personality. 
And I should put the deterioration of modern libraries down 
to their gradual surrender to objective standards. It is diffi- 
cult perhaps to explain precisely what this personality 
means. The specialization of libraries is something, but not 
all to do with it. The sprawling, heterogeneous, multi- 
tudinous collection of our grandfathers has been whittled 
away to the spirit and more correct and formal completeness 
characteristic of their more ambitious, but less vague and 
untidy children. But this economy, this habit of choiceness, 
is not necessarily a loss. It is sentimental to lament a 
collection of books, because of its loss of fat. We do not 
disdain Blake’s “The Lily,” because it is only four lines 
long. No; the personality of a library means that it belongs 
to its owner, that he embraced and absorbed it, 
that it is almost as much a portion of his living spirit as 
his hand that takes a particle of it from the shelf and his 
eye that voyages its pages. And modern libraries appear to 











me to belong not to my fellowmen, but to the sale-room—in 
more senses than one. They soon depart out into the wide 
world—that is to say, into the expensive booksellers’ shops, 
with enormous cheques for bookmarkers; but, to my mind, 
they never now leave the sale-room. Where is the human 
contact of a library of books like the Huth, the backs of 
which in all their ceremonious magnificence remind one 
of walking down a street of gorgeous palaces? Oh, for 
an honest inn or even a villa, you sigh. The Huth library 
is, or rather was, the possession of wealthy bankers. 
Exactly. 
* + * 

To talk about the Huth is going to extremes. But 
nearly all the modern libraries I have seen sold are approxi- 
mately the same. They have the icy feel of money, and 
nothing but money ; they are the expensive show of a pluto- 
cratic society, and I can see the booksellers haggling and 
pawing over them without a twinge of emotion. They are 
commodities ; they have no companionship with men. True, 
I have seen one or two grotesque and crotchety attempts at 
personality. The Broadley collection, recently sold, was 
one of them. With its Napoleana, its abominable “ gran- 
gerising,’”’ its accumulation of books about freaks and 
dwarfs and people with thirteen toes (“‘ Books on Adiposity ” 
was one of the sub-~divisions)}—the books were a phantas- 
magoria of prodigies and dullards. Here was a kind of 
librarial personality twisted and externalised, but very far 
from being personable. But it is by contrasts that we appre- 
ciate light and reason. There was sold last year the library 
of a Nonconformist parson (deceased) named Foster. It was 
a library of the beatitudes. Nearly everything that a man 
who both loved and read books, who had an agreeable leaning 
for the little technicalities of books, without being enslaved 
by them, who basked in their beauties, who husbanded his 
little savings, and spent his little leisure to reclaim them 
from the wilderness, who admitted them to his bed 
and board, but at the same time read them only half-open 
for fear that the jolly old buff joints of their jerkins 
should crack—nearly everything that that man could want 
was there. I remember for one thing being struck with the 
fact that this delightful man Foster, a Nonconformist parson, 
had a large collection of the Catholic poets and those charm- 
ing and demure little Catholic devotional books—a fact which 
at once established the notion of what a mature, genial 
and broadminded person he must have been. The collection, 
too, was valuable, and full of fine and rare (though not 
pompously rare) books. It sold for a song; at a time when 
prices were at a high-water mark it went for next to nothing. 
And I came to the conclusion that the snobbishness and 
artificiality of the whole trade in books were the only 
explanation. Foster’s library did not carry the obvious 
oriflamme of wealth and privilege upon it. 

* - * 


Tue truth is that for the last twenty years, and the fact 
has been enormously quickened during the last four, books 
have got so dear that nobody outside a profiteer can afford to 
buy them. Bargains are a luxury of the past—or, rather, 
the bargain has been organized by the booksellers, who buy 
dear and sell simply prodigiously so. Not only is the private 
buyer practically extinct, but the lesser booksellers with 
their moderate prices are being driven out of the market 
by the small ring of powerful moncpolists who control it 
and have a very good understanding with one another. The 
real interest and meaning of books have become so initiated 
that you cannot imagine the poor things ever had anything 
to do with literature. Books with fore-edging paintings, 
with so many blank leaves, books that you dare not open for 
fear of taking a ten pound note off their price, books that are 
printed upside down, these and the thousand pedantries of 
perfection are the talismans of collectors, who would no more 
think of reading their books than they would of paying a 
reasonable price for them. The traffic in bocks has become 
as inhuman and impersonal as the whole system of com- 
merce to which it is allied. Nor is this just the plaint of 
the indigent connoisseur. It is a problem of education as 
important in its way as that of militarising the country’s 
schools. The care, the understanding, and the appreciation 
of books should be as free to the rational and reflective of 
mankind as the running brooks, 


H. J. M. 
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Hediews. 


HOW FREE IS THE PRESS? 


“‘fhe-Free Press.” By HitarrE Betioc. (Allen & Unwin- 
2s. 6d. net.) 


“To release the truth against whatever odds, even if so doing 
can no longer help the Commonwealth, is a necessity for the 
soul,’’ says Mr. Belloc. And again, “ Those who prefer to sell 
themselves or to be cowed, gain as a rule, not even that 
ephemeral security for which they betrayed their fellows; 
meanwhile they leave to us [journalists] the only permanent 
form of power, which is the gift of mastery through per- 
suasion.”’ 

Now it is more than forty years since my first contri- 
bution to the press appeared in print; and | am not sure 
that this necessity of the soul to which Mr. Belloc testifies, 
thereby echoing Jeremiah (a Jew, I regret to say) who 
declared that the word was in his heart as a burning fire 
shut up in his bones, and he was weary with forbearing and 
could not stay, is really a necessity of the soul. I must ask 
whose soul? Certainly not that of your average journalist 
or of the man who swallows his articles as soothing syrup. 
The first necessity of such souls when truth is about, as it 
always is, is camouflage, or, better still, complete cover. I, 
like Mr. Belloc, and those heroes of the free press whom he 
celebrates in this book: Mr Orage, the Chestertons, and 
himself, have conducted truth raids, and seen all England 
rush to the cellars every time. It takes a very hardy 
constitution to stand the truth. Is an evening with Ibsen 
as popular as an evening with Mary Pickford at the movies? 
A simple No is hardly emphatic enough. One feels the need 
of the French Point! so useful in similar emergencies to 
Moliére. 

Before I forget it—for I am going to wander considerably 

let me say that Mr. Belloc’s pamphlet is true enough within 
its own express limitations. It serves the press right, the 
parliament right, and our plutocratic humbugs right. But I] 
think he lets the public off too easily ; and as for the free 
press, by which he means specifically The New Age, The 
New Witness, and in general the coterie press, he is a bit 
of a flatterer. An amiable weakness; but still, a weakness. 

The coterie press is no doubt a free press in a sense; and 
I have often availed myself of its freedom to say things I 
should not have been allowed to say elsewhere. When I 
want somebody to throw a stone at the Lord Mayor, or the 
Lord Chamberlain, or any other panjandrum, I do not offer 
six-and-eightpence to my solicitor to do it: I offer a shilling 
to a tramp. The tramp is free to throw the stone: the 
respectable solicitor is not. Similarly, when the missile is 
a literary one, I do not send it to The Times, I offer it to 
a coterie editor. He has the tramp’s freedom. He is not 
afraid of the advertisers, because he has no advertisements. 
He is not afraid of the plutocrats, because he has no rich 
backers. He is not afraid of the lawyers, because he is not 
worth powder and shot. He is not afraid of losing his 
social position, because he is not in smart society, and 
would rather die than get into it. Sometimes he is not 
afraid of anything, because he has no sense. 

In short, Mr. Belloc will say with some impatience, the 
coterie editor is free; and I do not alter that fact by 
explaining why he is free. Parfaitement, cher Hilaire 
(which I may translate as “Who deniges of it, Betsy ?”’); 
but does this freedom, this irresponsibility, carry with it 
any guarantee of liberality or veracity? Clearly not: all that 
it does is, within certain limits, to allow the coterie paper 
to be liberal and veracious if it likes. But if you come to 
that, do not Lord Northcliffe’s millions set him free to attack 
and destroy people who could crush a coterie paper by a 
libel action or by setting Dora at it, if Lord Northcliffe liked ? 
Let us not deceive ourselves: we are between the nether 
millstone of the press that is too poor to tell the truth and 
the upper one of the press that is too rich. Mr. Belloc says 
that the falsehood of the press operates more by suppression 
of truth than assertion of lies. Well, I am prepared to 
maintain that every coterie editor in the world suppresses 
more truth, according to his lights, than Lord Northcliffe 
He perceives more. My fellow countryman, Lord Northcliffe, 
whom I do not know personally (otherwise how could I be 
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free to be uncivil to him?) is not, for an Irishman, con- 
spicuously intellectual, though he may pass in England ; and 
it must be plain to everyone that his brother was far more 
completely and unreservedly sincere in his denunciation of 
the Germans as police-court murderers for actually killing 
Englishmen in war, and in his conception of the British 
Museum as a comfortable place for his armchair and Turkey 
carpet, than any coterie paper has ever dared to be in any 
single sentence it has published. What happens is not that 
a certain born liar named Harmsworth publishes a paper 
to tell his lies in, and that a child of integrity named Belloc 
or Shaw publishes another to tell the utter truth. It is 
simply that Belloc and Harmsworth publish papers to say 
what they sincerely want to have said as far as the police 
will let them. Their success is according to the number of 
people who agree with them. Consequently, as Harmsworth’s 
tastes are widespread, his paper catches on; the public 
rallies to him; he is made a peer; he makes and unmakes 
ministers and commanders as Warwick made and unmade 
kings; and he establishes his brother, in the middle of an 
epoch-making war, as chief of a national service on which 
our fate in the war will probably depend, without having 
to offer the public the smallest evidence that the said 
brother is capable of conducting a whelk-stall successfully. 
Belloc, on the other hand, having very select intellectual 
tastes, has presently to sell his paper as a coterie paper, and 
set up as a war prophet in the columns of the sert of paper 
he denounces as corrupt, in which employment his gains are 
like the stripes of Autolycus, mighty ones and millions. 
That both Northcliffe and the coterie editor immediately 
find themselves entangled in the coils of their own circula- 
tion, and obliged, on pain of being unable to meet their 
engagements, to consult their readers’ opinions as well as 
their own, does not leave the coterie editor with any 
advantage. I have belonged to too many coteries to have 
any illusions on this point. My correspondents frequently 
appeal to me to intervene in some public question on the 
ground that I am a fearless champion of the truth and 
have never hesitated to say what I think. 
“ Heaven save your innocence! 
things I think and dare not say! 
Let us have a look at the general ethical character of 
Mr. Belloc’s free press. His favorite example is The 
New Witness, ci-devant The Eye-Witness, founded by 
himself, and now edited by Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton as 
locum tenens for Mr. Cecil Chesterton, who is in arms in 
defence of his country. Well, The New Witness is 
easily the wickedest paper in the world as far as my know- 
ledge goes. G. K. C. as Antichrist has achieved a diabolical 
enormity which goes to the very verge of breaking down 
through over-acting. His policy is that of Count Reventlow 
(with the boot on the other leg, of course); but although 
Reventlow has a much stronger historical case (for what are 
the trumpery exploits of the new toy soldiers of the new toy 
kings of Prussia beside our terrific record of invasion, piracy, 
plunder, conquest, and arrogant claim to rule the waves as 
well as make Governor Generalships of all the earth for 
our younger sons?) he cannot touch Mr. Chesterton in skill 
as a pleader, or ferocity as a crusader. There is no 
“Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord’’ nonsense about Mr. 


I reply always, 
If you only knew all the 


"9 


Chesterton. For him, vengeance is the Napoleon of Notting 
Hill’s. He calls on Kensington and Croydon and Tooting 


and Balham to wipe out the accursed races of Central 
Europe; to bind their kings in chains; to cast them into 
the abyss, as holy Michael cast Lucifer from Heaven. Not 
one chivalrous word escapes him when the Hun is his 
theme. We are to curse the Germans when they are up 
and kick them when they are down. To turn the page 
from Mr. Chesterton preaching hate against the Prussians 
to Mr. Ernest Newman extolling Beethoven and Bach is 
to turn from the blasphemies of a stage demon to the judg- 
ments of sanity and civilization. 

Dare I ask Mr. Belloc why Mr. Chesterton tolerates 
Mr. Newman? He has almost boasted of his ignorance of 
and indifference to music. I have no inside knowledge of 
the matter; but I strongly suspect that The New Witness 
is as much in the hands of a moneyed interest as the Cocoa 
Press or the Northcliffe Press or any of the other journalistic 
ventures that grind the axes of the rich. 

Let me hasten to add that, if my suspicion is well 
founded, the particular interest which supports Mr. Chester- 
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ton is as gloriously indifferent to his patriotic views on the 
war as he himself is to Mr. Newman's unpatriotic preference 
of Handel to Dr. Arne and of Mozart to Sir Henry Bishop. 
In fact, I drag the matter in expressly to show that Mr. 
Chesterton, by an extraordinary piece of luck, is really 
free to say what he likes about everything except music 
(which he does not want to say anything about); and this 
he would not be if the money behind the paper were political 
money or smart society money or commercial money. 
Therefore the diabolical element in Mr. Chesterton’s gospel 
of murderous hate on a basis of our heavenly nature as 
opposed to the hellish nature of the Prussian, is quite wan- 
ton: he is as free to be bravely magnanimous, chivalrous, 
Christian, fair and reasonable before Europe, and contrite 
before history and Heaven, as he is to be just the opposite. 
Otherwise he would chuck The New Witness as he chucked 
The Daily News. What makes his choice frightfully 
wicked to me is that it is not natural choice but artistic 
virtuosity. He is not really a devil. He can no more hate 
the Kaiser than Shakespear could hate Iago or Richard. 
Mr. Belloc is a good hater: the proof is that though he is 
a humorist, there is not in this little book of his, launched 
as a torpedo at poor Northcliffe, a single conscious joke. 
There are two unconscious ones. He speaks of “two dots 
arranged in a spiral’’ (let him arrange two dots in a spiral 
if he can); and he says that a newspaper report is less truth- 
ful than the thousand tongues of rumor because it tells 
the same thing simultaneously to a million people in the 
same words. And this is not a joke at all, because when 
all the witnesses tell the story in the same words, the case 
is sure to be a conspiracy. But Mr. Chesterton, in his 
wildest hymns of hate, will break into a joke on his top 
note, preferably some outrageous pun. He has actually 
written during the war a book called The Crimes of 
England, putting Reventlow’s case ten times better than 
Reventlow could put it himself; and no Sinn Feiner alive 
can write on the oppression of Ireland as he does. Talk 
of his handling of the violated treaty of 1839, the scrap of 
paper! You should hear him on the Treaty of Limerick. 
To put it in the Irish way, his war articles are not devilry : 
they are pure devilment. To put it in the English way, 
they are art for art’s sake: the political variety of Whist- 
lerism. 

So much for your free press at its freest. As Napoleon 
made war because he could do it 9 well, the brothers Ches- 
terton write invective because they do it so well. Betrayed 
as they are at every step to connoisseurs, Gilbert by his 
humor, and Cecil by his good humor (his smile becomes 
sunnier at every epithet), they are taken at their word by 
readers who are not connoisseurs (if any such can read really 
artistic writing) and play The Corsican Brothers in the 
costume of The Christian Brothers. And in the strangest 
way, having no Northcliffe to forge chains for them, 
they forge chains for themselves, making rules for 
their artistic and intellectual games which finally 
leave them speechless on the most vital issues of the 
day. Take for example the case of the new Bishop of Here- 
ford. Everybody knows the bishop’s views on the Virgin 
Birth and the Resurrection. Everyone chuckled cynically 
over the solemn assurance of his ecclesiastical superior that 
there was no evidence that the postulant held any such 
views. Granted that “the capitalist press’? had to allow 
its readers to gather the truth between the lines, still, it 
was bolder than The New Witness, which dared not 
print any lines to read between. The New Witness 
may not allude to Evolution, to the Virgin Birth, to the 
Resurrection, or even to the Garden of Eden, lest it should 
have to choose between modernism and patent bosh. It 
has laid on itself the fantastic bond that it must believe 
what Buffalmacco believed when he painted the walls of the 
Campo Santo in Pisa, and must forget what has been learnt 
since. When we are threatened, and indeed alreedy 
oppressed, by a tyranny of pseudo-science worse than even 
the tyranny of pseudo-education, The New Witness must 
take the Inquisition’s view of eugenics and welfare 
work, and dares not venture into argument because it would 
have to refer to later authorities than Aristotle and Thomas 
Aquinas, and thus get ahead of Buffalmacco. It has 
forbidden itself to talk a word of sense about Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, because Mr. Samuel is a Jew, and Buffalmacco 
must place him with Judas Iscariot in hell. The con- 





sequence is that it has to live on Buffalmacco’s fat, so to 
speak, to an extent that may eventually make even the 
Chestertons unreadable. It is hard enough to keep up the 
interest of a journal even by the freest play upon the actual 
events of the current week in every department. But if 
you must ignore not only the current week, but the last 
three or four centuries, and dare not hint that the earth 
may be round, you are committing yourself to a literary 
tour de force which begins by being impossible and must 
end by being ridiculous. 

The New Age, Mr. Belloc’s other example of the 
free press, may be compared to the venture of a too clever 
painter who, finding the Academy and all the regular 
galleries closed to him, opens a Salon of the Rejected te 
provide an exhibition for himself. The experiment has 
been remarkably successful: Mr. Orage has secured a free 
pulpit for himself; and his contributors are often as 
readable as he. Even when he has to fill up with trash, 
it is not really worse than the average “ middles”’ of his 
contemporaries, though it may be less plausible and trade- 
finished. But outside Mr. Orage’s own notes the paper 
has no policy and no character. It is a hotch-potch, stimu- 
lating thought in general, but not prompting opinion like 
The Nation or The New Statesman, nor reflecting it 
like The Spectator. It cannot get things done any 
more than Notes and Queries can: it is probable that 
politicians pay much more attention to John Bull. Its 
freedom is the freedom of the explosive which is not con- 
fined in a cannon, spending itself incaleulably in all direc- 
tions. 

Organized capital and Judaism do not trouble them- 
selves much with The Freethinker, the organ of the 
atheists, or The War Cry, the organ of the Salvation 
Army. Yet the late editor of the Freethinker was not 
the same man in his private correspondence with Meredith 
as in his editorial columns. He knew quite well that the 
sort of atheist who called the Bethlehem stable The Pig and 
Whistle, not merely to change the atmosphere of the discus- 
sion, but with the quaintly snobbish notion that nothing 
miraculous could happen in a vulgar public house, was a 
danger to Secularism; yet he was not free to say so: too 
many of his subscribers would have suspected him of super- 
stition, if not of downright Christianity, and abandoned him. 
The leaders of the Salvation Army know as well as old 
General Booth did that religion does not stand or fall with 
belief in the adventure of Jonah and the great fish, nor 
consist of a race for the prize of Heaven; but they dare not 
say so: they would be cast out as atheists by “some of our 
old folk.” Those who pay the piper call the tune, unless 
the piper is a veritable Pied Piper whose tune no one can 
resist. , 

And here, I think, is the factor to which Mr. Belloc 
gives too little space in his bock. There are no irresistible 
Pied Pipers; but the skill of the piper counts for what it 
is worth. No release from the pressure of capitalism can 
make an editor free if he lacks character and judgment. 
If he has them, he can make a capitalist paper as free as 
a coterie paper. When The Times makes a series of 
gaffes culminating in the rejection of the Lansdowne letter, 
it is not because advertizers or proprietors have dictated 
them, but because the editor, though he may be stuffed 
with all sorts of excellent qualities, does not know what 
to put in and what to leave out in his correspundence 
columns. Mr. Massingham, in the teeth of his proprietors 
and of all the vested interests, political and commercial, 
which controlled the daily papers he edited, succeeded in 
changing the politics and outlook of The Star and The 
Chronicle from the Whig-ridden Socialist Radicalism of 
the ’eighties to the Collectivist Progressivism of the ’nineties. 
Capital has neither a body to be kicked nor a soul to be 
damned : advertizers are only a mob, without sense enough, 
as Mr. Belloc points out, to use the opportunities offered 
them by the highly specialized coterie papers. An editor 
is a man: something much more formidable. Mr. Belloc 
himself has achieved the astounding and hardly sane feat 
of establishing, with other people’s capital, a press organ of 
the Holy Roman Empire in London in the twentieth century. 
He is driven to conclude that the able-minded editor with 
convictions will finally beat the whole field, and destroy 
the forces that now make his strife so inhumanly hazardous. 

My own most polemical writings are to be found in 
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the files of The Times, The Morning Post, The Daily 
Express, Tho World, and The Saturday Review. I found 
out early in my career that a Conservative paper 
may steal a horse when a Radioal paper dare not look over 
a hedge, and that the rich, though very determined that the 
poor shall read nothing unconventional, are equally deter- 
mined not to be preached at themselves. In short, I found 
that only for the classes would I be allowed, and indeed 
tacitly required, to write on revolutionary assumptions. I 
filled their columns with sedition; and they filled my 
pockets (not very deep ones then) with money. In the 
press as in other departments the greatest freedom may be 
found where there is least talk about it. 
G. B. §. 





ARCADIA, U.S.A. 
“English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians.” 





Collected by OLIVE DAME CAMPBELL and CrkcIL J. SHARP. 


(Putnam. 12s. 6d.) 


In the first week of last February we wrote about a very 
remarkable lecture given in London by Mr. Cecil Sharp 
upon a whole mine or “ pocket ’’ of old English songs which 
he had discovered in an almost unknown region of America. 
The present volume is the first—but, we understand, only 
the first—public result of that discovery. It contains 122 
scngs and ballads, with 323 tunes, versions of songs and ver- 
sions of tunes varying repeatedly, as is the natural way 
with folk-music. Mr. Sharp is now in America again and 
has collected many more, but the wealth even of the present 
volume is extraordinary. Even more extraordinary than the 
wealth of songs was the good fortune which directed, first, 
Mrs. Campbell, and then such an enthusiastic student of all 
folk-music—tradition, dance, and ritual—as Mr. Cecil Sharp 
just to this one particular place where the genuine tradition 
of folk-song still survives unsuspected and in untainted 
purity. 

The region is made up of parts of eight States, and is 
as large as England, Wales, and Scotland together. But it 
has a population less than London's, and no more than three 
millions if the towns are not counted in. The inhabitants 
of the country districts are descended from settlers who 
appear to have come from the English and Scottish Border- 
lands about two centuries ago, bringing their Calvinism with 
them, but at the same time an immense store of songs and 
ballads and tunes. If they brought ritual dances and season 
songs, these have, unfortunately, died out, perhaps under 
the pressure of religion, or, more likely, through want of 
village community. For as the whole region is isolated in 
the States, so the houses and families are isolated from each 
other. There are scarcely any railways; the roads are few 
and bad; purchases are made by barter rather than with 
money; most of the people are illiterate, though far from 
uneducated; they work only just enongh to maintain thei 
standard of living, which is not exacting; and they value 
leisure above wealth. Leisure and the general inability to 
read have kept their memories retentive, and here the old 
English folk-songs and ballads have found a kindly and 
natural home to be their last. Mr. Sharp tells us the people 
“have an easy, unaffected bearing and the unselfconscicus 
manners of the well-bred. JI have received salutations upon 
introduction or on bidding farewell, dignified and restrained, 
such as a courtier might make to his sovereign.”’ In another 
paragraph he writes :— 

“The reason, I take it, why these mountain people, 
albeit unleitered, have acquired so many of the essentials 
of culture is partly to be attributed to the large amount of 
ieisure they enjoy, without which, of course, no cultural 
development is possible, but chiefly to the fact that they 
have one and all entered at birth into the full enjoyment 
of their racial heritage. Their language, wisdom, manners, 
and the many graces of life that are theirs, are merely 
racial attributes, which have been gradually acquired and 
accumulated in past centuries, and handed down generation 
by generation, each generation adding its quetum to that 
which it received.” 

That heritage was our country’s right, and we also 
should have possessed it had it not been taken from us by 
our schools, our music-halls, and our want of leisure. The 
songs and ballads here collected are examples of what we 
have lost as a nation. They brirg to us glimpses of a long- 


forgotten past, dim records of far-off tragedies, and songs of 
the passions that produced our race many centuries ago. 
The volume opens with “ The False Knight upon the Road,”’ 
singularly fine in conception and tune- We believe it had 
been found once, but only once, in England, and it must 
have been a happy day for Mr. Cecil Sharp when he dis- 
covered it again among the unfrequented mountains of Vir- 
ginia. “Lord Randal,” “Edward,’’ “ The Cruel: Mother,”’ 
“The Three Ravens,’’ “Fair Annie,’ “Young Hunting,”’ 
“The Wife of Usher’s Will,’’ “The Golden Vanity,’’ and 
“Lord Lovel’’ are familiar ballads to most educated English 
people, though they are no longer “ of the folk.’’ All are 
there in America, alive and flourishing, and scores beside. 
And there are old songs as well as the ballads, even more 
numerous, though less well known, because they have not 
been so often printed as a kind of “literature.’’ They are 
preserved from “improvement,’’ and Mr. Sharp gives them 
and their tunes in the natural simplicity of tradition. 





THE ROMANCE OF DISCOVERY. 


‘‘ Britain’s Heritage of Science.” By ArTnuR SCHUSTER 
and A. E. SHIPLEY. (Constable. 8s. 6d. net.) 


PRESUMABLY we have all heard of Sir Frederick Smith and 
Tord Devonport, to quote the names of two contemporaries 
made eminent by the favor of their fellow-citizens, the value 
of whose services to the community, if one were challenged 
to explain them, would cause reasonable men to smile at 
our silence and perplexity. But there they are. They 
represent, it must be supposed, the type of mind which more 
easily finds success by the standards society has set, and 
the qualities society admires. But how many have heard of 
Keith, or Bateson, or Haddon, to name but three men of 
science now working for our enlightenment? Naturally, 
such men work on quite unconcerned by the fact that their 
labors are largely meaningless to their fellows, and that the 
rewards of society are not for them. Apart from such as the 
mathematician who may drift into naval architecture, the 
chemists who go into the laboratories of the soap trust or the 
breweries, and the professions of medicine and engineering 
those special departments where scientists may apply their 
knowledge, and become “ useful’’—an original investigator 
must do his work for the community at his own expense, or 
starve. The youth who would elect to become a naturalist, 
and devote his time to an obscure problem of life which 
might, if sclved, give humanity better control of the forces 
which rule its star, must be either independent or highly 
reckless. He would get no recognition from society. It has 
no place for him. But in the new world which, we hope, is 
coming, it may be there will be given a secure opportunity 
to work, for all those who do not wish to work to get some- 
thing out of us, but to give us something instead, to add to 
our knowledge. Good men have always done this work for 
us, it is trne, however we may have treated them; but in the 
future it would be encouraging if we could treat them as 
well—-say, as those who have no more than a ready tongue 
in the Law Courts or on the political platform ; and that 
would be very well indeed. 

There is a good deal which outsiders may charge against 
the British for our clever methods in the past of looking 
after our own national interests. We have not done so 
badly, for ourselves; though, incidentally, we may claim 
that generally we have acted with rough justice. We 
do not know so well, however, what fine gifts our 
men of science have made to the world. This book 
tells us. No nation has done more. The first quality 
of our best men of science has been that of imaginative 
speculation. They were never pedants. Their knowledge 
did not congest their minds, but created free ideas. It is 
worth wondering whether the thoroughly mixed and varied 
races from which the British developed, growing in 
uncertain but temperate weather in safe seclusion from 
the restrictive religious and political forces of the 
Continent, are at the bottom of it. Anyhow, they have done 
for us more than our share in the general sum of fruitful 
knowledge; though it is true that in the physical sciences 
their discoveries have been used by profiteering materialists 
to increase the horrors of the hell in which we find our- 
selves; though that was not their fault. We could have 
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ENGLISHMAN, KAMERAD! 


By Captain GILBERT NOBBS (late L.R.B.) 3s. 6d. net 
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—Manchester City News. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 


HUGH WALPOLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Green Mirror. 3; suGH WALPOLE, 


Author of “ Fortitude,” &c. Extra crown 8yvo. 6s. net. 

The Daily Mail Overseas Edition—‘ Hugh Walpole’s new 
novel has been long delayed in publication, but it was worth the 
waiting. It is a fine piece of work.” 





W. B. YEATS'S NEW BOOK. —™” 
Per Amica Silentia Lunae. 
By WILLIAM BUTLERYEATS. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. net, 
pales sent suing eo uu taak steal eau Silene 
tragments of self-communing.” mate, and beautifully written, 


REV. WILLIAM THMPLE’S NEW BOOK. 
Issues of Faith. A Course of Lectures 
By WILLIAM TEMPLE, Hon. Chaplain to H.M. the 
King. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
THIRD IMPRESSION, 


The Church in the Furnace. 


Kssays by Seventeen Temporary Church of England 
Chaplains on Active Service in France and Flanders. 
Edited by F. B. MACNUTT, S.C.F., Canon of South- 
wark, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


AnIntroductionto EarlyChurch 
History. Being a Survey ef the Relations of 


Christianity and Paganism in the Early Roman Empire, 

_By BR. MARTIN POPE, M.A. Crown. 8vo. 4s, net. 

The Times.—* The author of this able and well-written handbook 
presents the faith in its relation to the Empire, its place among 
rival cults and philosophies, its opponents and its apologists, and 
the causes which led to its triumph. . . . Presents a clear outline of 
a complicated study, and the young student will welcome the 
attractive style in which it is written.” 





The Philosophy of Benedetto 
Croce: the Problem of Art 


4 

and History. sy 48. wILpon carr. 

\,Litt., Author of “The Philosophy of Change.” 8vo. 

73. 6d. net, 

Ti Daily News.—‘ Mr. H. Wildon Carr is one of the most 
disti) guished expounders of contemporary philosophers. . 
In his new book he has written an able study and summary of 
the } hilosopher who has for some time been Bergson’s rival on 
the lips of the learned. This is a book which was, as they say, 
‘badly needed.’ ” 3 
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used their discoveries, had we wished, to add to the real 
wealth of nations. This book, in which the men are named, 
and their work described, is richer in the romance of high- 
minded effort for the peculiar honor of our country, 
than any of the usual eulogies of our Great Ones. There 
is no better time to read it than the present. In this excel- 
lent narrative of the work of our men of science—the names 
of the majority of them are unknown to the general—we 
get down to solid reason for pride, and we do get inspiration ; 
and we feel, at the same time, some shame and remorse 
for our national neglect of our finer and more creative 
minds. 


GLOW-WORMS. 


“The Green Mirror.” By HucgHu WALPOLE. (Macmillan. 
6s. net.) 

“Our Miss York.” By EpwiIn BATEMAN Morris. (Cassell. 
6s. net.) 


In the early pages of Mr. Walpole’s novel we are confronted 
by the hero, young Philip Mark, bursting brusquely upon the 
suave nothings of Mr. Seymour as they take tea in the 
citadel-bosom of the Trenchard family. Mark, who has 
spent some years in Moscow, has had a mistress, and been 
punctually late for breakfast for years. He arrives 
to break up the spell of the Green Mirror which hangs 
up in the drawing room and reflects the power, the wealth, 
the solidity and complacence of the Trenchards, who are so 
numerous that lack of space hinders us from particularizing 
them in full. Our young tornado promptly whirls Katherine, 
the crutch of the family, into his heady embrace. The Tren- 
chards, who have never been abroad except on the prin -iple 
of conferring a favor, and regard “ outsiders’’ much as a 
farmer regards a Conscientious Objector who is 
working on his land, accept the engagement gin serly 
and on condition that a year shall intervene tefore 
marriage. Such is the arena for Mr. Walpole’s conflict, a 
conflict between the family and the new generation, a conflict 
high in favor with novelists who are not merely cash- 
registers, and one that four years ago, before one 
of the belligerents was so neatly disposed of, was firmly 
cemented both upon interest'’and reality. Yet, in spite of 
his skill, his facility in expression, his power of observing 
and digesting unheeded detail, and his dexterity in raising 
storms in teacups (an admirable quality unjustly despised 
in days depraved by unnatural excitements), Mr. Walpole 
has not made the best of it. He has been defeated partly by 
the irony of events. The moral of the book, epitomized in 
the rout of the Trenchard tradition and in the words of 
Uncle Tom :—‘ The world’s going to be for the young and 
the independent and the unprejudiced (the novel was 
finished in 1914), not the old and narrow-minded ” ; well, the 
sting has been taken out of the tail. But it is partly Mr. 
Walpole’s own fault. His book lacks subtlety in the way that 
Mr. E. M. Forster’s ‘“ Howard’s End,” a book similar in 
theme, certainly did not. We have nothing to say for the 
broad-acred family ; but really the Trenchards are a difficult 
pill to swallow. There is no objection to Mark. His past is 
unknown, he is idle, and apparently has plenty of money, 
he is a man of the world, and deference itself to 
the family. The tacit conspiracy and _ implacable 
animosity displayed towards him; the attempt to 
paralyze him, as an insect paralyzes the nerve centres of 
its prey, and then devour him whole—the Trenchards can 
hardly have pursued this policy in the past or there would 
have been no Trenchards to pursue it in the pzesent. There 
is something make-believe about them, as if Mr. Walpole in 
his preoccupation with a type had forgotten that it takes 
persons to make it. Somehow, the idea of Mrs. Trenchard 
utterly forsaking her daughter whom she adored, refusing 
ever to see or speak to her again simply because she had 
run away and married Mark a few months before the stipu- 
lated time, is an idea of the theatre. 

Then, again, Mark, if he is a representative of 
the New Generation, must have been elected on the 
pocket- borough system. Here is a young man, the 
advance guard of a terrible army, sacking Trenchard 
citadels, slaying Trenchard traditions, routing Trenchard 
prejudices—-who does no work, who has not an idea in his 





head, who is the bearer of no new torch except that of hustling 
—which is neither new nor gospellish—who has no qualifica- 
tions whatever except that he lived a few years in Moscow. 
As the story unwinds itself he becomes more and more 
impotent, more and more humble, more and more the 
victim of irritability and bad taste, until it is Katherine, the 
criterion of gentility, manners and consideration for the 
family, who compels him to run away with her and marry 
her. For a long time, Mark puzzled us. Surely Mr. Walpole 
could not conceive that this Red Cross Knight of youth, 
hope, and freedom was fit to overcome.the lions and dragons 
of property and respectability? Then it occurred to us that 
the author was looking at him through Russian 
eyes, that he conceived him in something of the 
spirit of Dostoievsky, that he was thinking of him 
in Stevenson’s words—‘ there goes another faithful failure.”’ 
We may be wrong, but the constant and deliberate stress 
upon Mark’s connection with Russia is not, in so 
careful a writer as Mr. Walpole, a purposeless super- 
fluity. It is a good sign of the times that the mystical 
figures of Russian fiction should break in upon our 
pride, as being impervious to them, that the little 
English novel of to<lay should feel the wind of the great 
Russian one. Bui the actual effect is that the unhappy 
Mark has now a double burden to bear, a burden under 
which, by the test of any kind of standard, human, normal 
or spiritual, he does not so much sink as fall flat. 

Without being at all brilliant or profound, “Our 
Miss York” manages to be a _ very readable novel. 
It is in fact exactly like its heroine and exactly like 
a machine that sets out to do a piece of work thoroughly and 
does .it—brisk, competent, and well-oiled. Since the book is 
about machines, we are presented with a trinity on extremely 
good terms with one another. It is, again, one of those 
admirable novels from which you can extract the pith with 
brevity and despatch. Our Miss York is a level-headed young 
lady who makes a big success in business and finally marries 
David, who goes his own way and is not-in the 
least impressed by the desire to become an _ efficient 
machine at the expense of oneself. But the really 
odd thing about ‘‘Our Miss York” is that the 
victory is to David. We feel that we are living 
upon a thin crust with volcanic fires beneath when a 
perfectly normal novel, written capably, pleasantly, 
intelligently, but without originality, without fretting at all 
against the conventions either of life or fiction, suddenly 
awards the palm to David. If the average novel is going 
to stand by and criticize that dear old fashioned game of 
beggar-my-neighbor, then is Saul also among the prophets. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“After Big Game: The Story of an African Holiday.” 
By R. S. MEIKLE and Mrs. MEIKLE. (Werner Laurie. 
16s, net.) 


Tue arrival of a travel book among the volumes on war, 
reconstruction, finance, labor, and theology, is an event 
to-day. This is only the second such book which has come 
our way in four months—and, like Dr. and Mrs. Workman’s, 
it concerns journeys made before the war. As an escape 
from the times it can be cordially commended. There is 
plenty of it—it goes a long way—aad it is warm with a 
sun not ours; its tranquillity is broken only by the roaring 
of lions, and the merry inconsequential behavior of the black 
savages we meet in it is a wonderful relief to a mind grown 
cynical. Altogether, it makes one wish one were in Central 
Africa. 

* * * 
“The Things that are Cesar’s.” By the Rev. ALFRED 

Fawkgs, M.A. (Murray. Is. net.) 


Tue subject of Church Reform stirs the lay mind to-day 
little more than a Patagonian controversy over tattoo 
designs. This is a pity, though not altogether the fault 
of the layman, as Mr. Fawkes candidly admits. There is 
much weighing on the layman’s mind to-day; he has not 
only to begin his life over again—if he is still lucky enough 
to have it—but he has to begin, with -his neighbors, to 
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re-fashion a new world out of ruins. No wonder he feels 
a little grim, and is easily put out of patience with bishops. 
He remembers the indifference of the Church to the 
infanticide, more horrible than the worst which has 
happened in Belgium, caused by a national industrial ideal 
which put usury above morality ; and compares the indif- 
ference of the Church to that infamy with the Kikuku 
controversy, continued to the very moment when millions of 
innocent people were to be sacrificed to the false gods of 
Europe; and last, the hilarious spectacle of Convocation 
discussing (in mid-war) whether King Charles I. should 
be placed in the Kalendar of Saints prefixed to the Prayer 
Book. One thinks of the exclamation of the American 
philospher when the Churches were arguing with each other 
during civil strife. “Reform! Get into a sort of out-house, 
and invent a salt to save you and defend our nostrils! ”’ 

There is an excuse for this angry impatience, but it 
would be unwise of the layman to leave it at that. Certainly 
he would not feel about the subject of Church Reform as he 
does if Church policy had always been presented to him 
with the sincerity, knowledge, sweet reasonableness, and 
lucid expression of Mr. Fawkes’s pamphlet. The difference 
between it and most of its kind is such that it strikes a 
reader as being as fair in argument, broad in the knowledge 
of the materials for its case, and charitable to doubters, as 
say Bateson on Mendelism. And we can think of nothing 
fairer than that to say of Mr. Fawkes’s admirable pamphlet. 


*% % * 


‘‘Germany the Next Republic?” 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 


By CARL ACKERMAN. 


Our American Allies see the issue of the war now so 
plainly in black and white as one between a scheming auto- 
cracy and an innocent democracy, that their old appeal as 
puzzled and shocked spectators to the belligerents to define 
their differences is already fading from the mind of a forget- 
ful world, though that appeal was made but a year ago. Mr. 
Ackerman, who has the engaging manner of the up-to-date 
reporter, awake to the things which matter to the “ widest 
circulations,’’ demonstrates, so far as he is concerned, that 
his country is in the war because American interests were 
outraged and her protests disregarded. He, at least, it is 
clear, was not disturbed by the unrighteous invasion of 
Belgium, which decided the minds of most democrats, and 
the sinking of the “ Lusitania ”’ affects him mainly because 
American lives were lost. He blames mischief-makers who, 
more German than American, misled Berlin about opinion 
in the United States, for the state of war which now exists. 
“ Had these self-appointed envoys stayed away from Berlin, 
the relations between the United States and Germany might 
be different from what they are.’? The submarine is with 
him the deciding question. He came to Europe in 1915 sym. 
pathetic with Germany, but saw her at last as a nation out- 
lawed by her own acts of ruthlessness. 

The title “ Germany the next Republic?’ promises an 
inquiry which is not fulfilled. Mr. Ackerman has little to 
say regarding the possibility of a triumphant democracy, 
except that President Wilson's notes have set the people 
thinking, and the guess that “only a decisive defeat of 
Germany '’—by which he means a military defeat—* will 
make Germany a Republic.’”” He remarks that nothing 
which happened in 1916 so united the German nation as 
the Allies’ replies to Germany’s peace proposal and to Mr. 
Wilson. The replies were exactly what the Junkers wanted 
to enable them to continue the war in any way they 
thought fit. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Tue proposed amalgamation of Parr’s with the London, 
County and Westminster has taken people by surprise, and 
it may be expected that there will be some criticism before 
long from business circles. But, after all, new banks can- 
always be started if anything like a monopoly grows up. 
Money Market conditions have not altered much, the rate 
for day-to-day loans being about 34 per cent. Silver reached 





to 43 pence per ounce on Wednesday. The reduction of 
Treasury Bills proceeds but slowly. The amount outstand- 
ing is still over 1,070 millions. The Stock Markets have 
been dull all the week ; but bank shares have been supported, 
and there has been quite a little boom in Grand Trunk 
securities, on rumours that the Canadian Government 
intends to purchase the line. On Wednesday the Home 
Railway market was a little more cheerful. Russian and 
Finnish bonds are rather better, the City anticipating a 
decline in Bolshevism and consequently of the repudiation 
policy. 


ANOTHER Bank AMALGAMATION. 

At the end of last week it was announced that an 
agreement had been entered into between the London County 
andl Westminster Bank and Parr’s Bank for the amalgama- 
tion of the two businesses under the title of the London 
County, Westminster and Parr’s Bank Ltd. Two and one- 
fifth shares in the London County and Westminster Bank 
(£5 paid) will be given for each share in Parr’s Bank (£10 
paid), subject to the consent of the Treasury to the issue of 
new capital and of the shareholders to the passing of the 
necessary resolutions. The latest balance-sheets of the two 
banks show that the new bank will hold deposits of over 
210 millions, thus bringing it to the second position on the 
list of great banks, pride of place being still held by the 
London City and Midland, with deposits amounting to over 
220 millions. This is therefore the largest of the three 
amalgamations announced within the past two months, and 
has naturally given rise to rumors of further even greater 
combinations and general discussion as to the wisdom of such 
a policy, which is, of course, merely the outcome of a process 
which has been going on for over thirty years. It started 
with the amalgamation and absorption of the small and 
independent country banker, then came the absorption of the 
smaller joint stock concerns, and we are now reaching the 
culminating point in which the enormous institutions which 
have resulted from the process are competing with one 
another for the largest balance-sheet. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer announced in the House of Commons on Tues- 
day that after consultation with the President of the Board 
of Trade he proposed to appoint a Committee to inquire 
and report if, and to what extent, it was desirable in the 
public interest to interfere with bank amalgamations. 


Home Raitway Divipenps. 

Under present conditions no important changes in 
dividend distribution by the Home Railway Companies 
could be expected, and as will be seen from the list 
given below, only four companies have made any 
alteration. Towards the end of 1917 the market enjoyed a 
brief period of activity which was ascribed to expectations 
on the part of some that dividends would be raised. Up to 
the present, however, that expectation has been falsified. 
The following table shows the first batch of announcements, 
together with rates a year ago and prices and yields :— 


Final Whole Price Present 
Dividends Year endo! Price 
1916 1917 1916 1916 

Rate % PerAnn. °% 
Caledonian Ordinary .. 3g 38 473 194 
Do., Def. Cony. Ord. ... — i } i) 94 
Glasgow & S.-W. Def. Ord. 33 4 2h = 2h 263 294 
Great Eastern... ne 44 " %} 344x 
Great North of Scotland 1 124 14 
Great Northern Def. = - ; 37 313 
Highland vas , - - 2 3504 303 
Hull and Barnsley al é 3 34 423 49 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 654 674 5 15 
London Brighton Def 66 60 13 
Metropolitan... ‘es ie 224 223 8 
Midland Deferred... 5 5 584 59 16 
Taff Vale sl | ; 534 57 311 


Name of Lines Yield 


QAOownw 


Those reports which have so far been issued are in the 
attenuated form permitted since Government control was 
assumed, and show little changes in net receipts. Prices 
are mostly higher than at the end of 1916, especially those 
of the higher dividend payers. Hull and Barnsley ordinary 
stock rose four points on the increased dividend announce- 
ment. 
LUCELLUM. 








